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The University Center 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1960 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


June 13 to July 16 July 18 to August 20 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, MUSIC 
EDUCATION, SOCIAL SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES 


Air-conditioned classrooms add to the pleasure of summer study 


WORKSHOPS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
SECONDARY EDUCATION CURRICULA FOR THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS IN 


CORE CURRICULUM EDUCATION 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AIRBORNE TELEVISION 


GUIDANCE 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
EDUCATION OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
EDUCATION OF ACOUSTICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


June 13 to August 20 ‘June 13 to July 30 


Late Afternoon, Saturday and Workshops and courses in Graduate Music leading 
Evening Classes to Master of Music Education Degree 


For Additional Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 





In 3 million years Mercury's ellipse 


will rotate around the sun 





ONE TON OF IRON AND 


f? STEEL MAKES... 


32 BICYCLES 





New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK. ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools. 


You’ll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 
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Reprint of the new 
service unit for 
teachers,“‘Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings 
With World Book En- 
cyclopedia.” 


Volumes & 
$2,800,000 
finer 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


GEORGE SMITH 
608 3rd National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


THELMA GARST 
2600 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


F. B. CONNOLLY 

916-918 Commonwealth Bidg. 
4th and Broadway 

Louisville 2, Kentucky 


DRUCILE McGLOTHLIN 
738 McCallie Avenue 
Chattanooga 3, Tennessee 














Can you get a $5000 life insurance policy any- 
where for as little as 50 cents a week? You 
can if you are a teacher between 20 and 30 years 
of age. The annual premium for that age group 
in the KEA Life Plan is only $5.00 per $1000 
coverage. And, it only costs you 70 cents a week 
for a $5000 policy if you are in your thirties. 


The time in life when insurance is so necessary 
is often when we can least afford it... during 
the beginning years of teaching when we are 
struggling to get an education, raising our fam- 
ilies, and building a home. It is then that the 
death of the family provider is indeed a tragedy. 


A “Boring” 


Subject ? 
Hardly! 


...at least not when it me ins 
extra low cost insurance pro ec- 
tion for those dependent upon 
your income... life insura.ice 
that costs as little as 50 ceats 
per week for $5000 coverage. 





Perhaps you are the one who needs to investigate 
the KEA Life Plan...a life insurance program 
tailored especially to teachers’ needs and abilities. 
It is another service of your professional organ- 
ization, the Kentucky Education Association. 





Here are some additional benefits... 


The KEA Life Plan is underwritten by The Min- 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of 
the 25 largest mutual life insurance companies 
in the country, with over $2 billion of life in- 
surance in force. 


Should you become totally and permanently dis- 
abled before age 60, your insurance will be con- 
tinued in force without cost to you until your 
recovery or death. 


For further information on this 
low-cost life insurance, write... 


You may convert your KEA Life Plan term life 
insurance, without further evidence of insura- 
bility, to a permanent whole life policy, or any 
other policy issued by the Company, at any time 
while the KEA Life Plan is in force. 


There is no medical examination in most in- 
stances, and you have your own individual policy. 


Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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IF and AND 


If there are those 


Who disagree : 
Wich what you thin Ma b Le, fu 
And what you do, NZ as et n 


Remember this: 




















Thet not all see Here are simple, easy-to-follow 

> All things alike; x - a diagrams and directions for mak- 
e And some may see J I % ing this May basket. With only 
What others miss ‘a ef construction paper, scissors, and 

And some will miss . % & E glue, your children are sure to be 

What others see. Vy — at - little handi- 
dike anc M craft project. It fits in as some- 

: thing delightfully purposeful for 

> Be oneninees so ec at |F seatwork for class a : whole or 





By angry words 4 
Or rude retorts 
: That leave their barbs 
€ ins To hurt and sting 
When compromise 
ce Has closed the case. 


for part of the class while the rest 

of the room is reciting. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
| D1AGRAM 1 —Cut construction paper 








5x9". Measure XA, CX 114" and xD, 
XE 2%"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 





pon A gentle tone i along lines. Now mark B 414" from 
ful 4 Ye, ‘either side; draw lines Ba, BC; fold 

With graceful words - ’ along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket 

ance Will win more friends 2 See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
And arguments DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
Ets Than can be won Di1aGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 


Glue ends of handle to inside basket, 


f 
By Words of heat va NOTE: Use extra sturdy glue. 


a Be. Devoid of light. 
Unmeasured phrase 
So oft offends 
And marks the hour 
When friendship ends. 
— W. P. King 3 
February, 1941 










ay 











Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 
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CALENDAR 


Dr. William H. 
(Bill) Alexander 
will speak to the 
general session on 
Thursday morn- 
ing, April 21, on 
the subject, “You 
Are the Answer.” 


April: Teaching Career Month. 
April 3-9: National Library Week. 


April 19-22: American Industrial 
Arts Association, annual convention, 
Toronto. 


April 19-23: Council for Excep- 
tional Children, annual convention, Los 
Angeles. 


April 20-22: Kentucky Education 
Association, annual convention, 
Louisville. 


April 20-23: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, annual con- 
vention, Buffalo. 


April 23-28: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, national convention, Mi- 
ami Beach. 


April 24-27: National School 
Boards Association, annual convention, 
Chicago. 


June 21-24: National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, fifteenth annual confer- 
ence, San Diego. 


June 26-July 1: National Educa- 
tion Association, annual conven- 
tion, Los Angeles. 


August 7-12: Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, annual leadership 
conference, Bowling Green. 


October 7-12: County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, and NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, annual 
meetings, Louisville. 
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EDITORIAL ADVISORY 


COUNCIL 
Term Expires 

Ruby Allen, Hazard 1960 
Robert Alsup, Murray 1962 
James W. Armstrong, Henderson 1960 
Elizabeth Bailey, Lyndon 1960 
Mrs. Wilhelminia Beard, 

Hardinsburg 1960 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield 1961 


Nona Burress, Campbellsville 1961 
Mrs. Harold Capps, Central City 1960 
Robert Cochran, Bowling Green 1961 


Joe Dennis, Versailles 1961 
Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 1962 
Kenneth Estes, Owensboro 1962 
Gene Farley, Glasgow 1962 
Claude Frady, Hindman 1961 
H. W. Howard, Corbin 1961 
Barkley Jones, Mayfield 1960 
Mrs. Opal Mayo, Ashland 1960 
Howard Moore, Ferguson 1960 
W. J. Moore, Richmond 1960 
Ona Mae Morgan, Williamstown 1960 
Marcus Owens, Weeksbury 1961 


Mrs. Ruth Radcliff, Shelbyville 1961 
Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah 1961 
Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville 1962 
Charles W. Simms, Barbourville 1960 
Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg 1962 
Lowell Stephens, Whitley City 1961 
Mrs. Helen VanCuron, Harlan 1962 
Ewell E. Waddell, Fort Thomas 1961 
Morton Walker, Louisville 1962 
Roger Wilson, Morehead 1962 
Mrs. LaNelle Woods, Wilmore 1962 


COVER 


Our cover this month is representa- 
tive of the coming annual convention 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. Each year, professionally minded 
leaders from every school system in 
the state gather in Louisville to evalu- 
ate past experiences and plan for the 
future. 

This year we include the program 
of the convention to the extent that 
it was available at the time we went 
to press. Some of it is shown on the 
cover; full details are found, beginning 
on page 15. 





THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. Subscription to all persons: $2.00 per year. (Subscription for members of 


the Association included in annual dues.) 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL (Subscriptions, Change of Address, Forms 3579) to: 2303 South 


Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Second-class postage paid at Louisville, Kentucky. 





National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
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chigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 295 Madison Ave., New 
RESS York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 Murket 
SSOCI sgh St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








... with sincere appreciation 


Few presidents 
have had the good 
fortune to serve 
the Kentucky 
Education Associ- 
ation under such 
favorable condi- 
tions as have 
| existed in my 
term of office. 

A wise Board 
of Directors un- 
der the leadership 
of Miss Virginia 
Mur rel] sought 
| the assistance of 

the Kentucky 
f Council on Edu- 

cation in making 
a study of the educational needs of our state. This organiza- 
tion chose Mr. Mitchell Davis as its Executive Secretary 
who worked tirelessly doing research and providing in- 
formation which enabled our citizens to decide what should 
be done to help schools -meet our needs more effectively. 

In April, 1959, your Delegate Assembly set up an eleven- 
point legislative program for education. Teachers, admin- 
istrators, and lay citizens went to work to attain this 
program. 

A publicity campaign program was launched, and the 
people of Kentucky were given the facts about their schools. 
Speeches were made, letters were written, newspaper articles 
were published, citizens were informed, and candidates 
were asked to support the program. Never before had 
people rallied so strongly for education. Since the program 
was a product of what the people wanted, we were able 
to obtain commitments from candidates. The majority of 
our representatives and senators have actively worked for 
the attainment of our program and have exhibited personal 
interest in educational legislation. 
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Dr. Robert Martin, Commissioner of Finance, and Super- 
intendent Wendell Butler, and the staff of his Department 
of Education, have worked evenings and week-ends in w rit- 
ing an equitable formula for our revised foundation ‘aw. 
Mr. Marvin Dodson, Executive Secretary of KEA, and his 
staff provided the finest leadership any professional group 
could desire in an effort such as this. Mr. Roy McDonald, 
Chairman of the KEA Legislative Committee, the members 
of the Board of Directors, and the Planning Board of the 
KEA all worked long hours to make our hopes a reality. 

When we think of ali the time spent by classroom teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, P. T. A. organizations, civic 
groups, and lay citizens it is not difficult to understand why 
this effort in Kentucky has met with great success. 


However, the efforts of all these people would not have 
been as effective had it not been for the cooperation and 
support of Governor Bert T. Combs. He invited the partici- 
pation of your leadership in writing the budget for educa- 
tion and in the drafting of the revised foundation law. He 
has gone far beyond his commitment to support “immediate 
and substantial increases in teachers’ salaries” and has pro- 
vided the largest appropriation ever made for public educa- 
tion in the history of our commonwealth. All Kentucky 
owes a debt of gratitude to the man who has brought our 
state from the bottom of the ladder in education to a posi- 
tion far ahead of all but three states in our southern region. 


This legislative progress brings with it a challenge for 
better educational services. The willingness of the public 
to finance this program shows that the people have faith 
that Kentucky’s teachers and administrators will provide 
improved educational experiences for their children. Let 
us all work to this end and so dedicate ourselves to our tasks 
that Kentucky's children and youth may be trained to live 
fuller and richer lives and pass on to future generations 
a stronger faith in democracy and a greater feeling of 
responsibility toward all mankind. 


—Harry M. Sparks 
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The Profession is Committed 


We have entered a decade which will have a profound 
effect upon schools and the teaching profession in Ken- 

<y. Powerful forces—economic, social, technological— 
are in motion. No one can provide a clear picture of the 
future. We know only that change will be great, affecting 
every aspect of public education. 

It is inevitable that education and the teaching profes- 
sion will live in a goldfish bowl in the next few years, sub- 
jected to a myriad of pressures and counter-pressures. As 
the profession most directly involved, we will have but two 
options—to enter into the process of effecting change, or 
submissively to accept change. 

Kentucky teachers and administrators have shown that 
they intend to have an active part in determining coming 
change. They have joined forces in a strong professional 
organization to the number of 25,000 active members, and 
have sparked an effort to provide adequate financing of 
public schools in the state. 

We must set our objectives accordingly, and plan with 
realism. 

A more vigorous professional consciousness has been 
a distinctive advance of the past decade. Its significance 
lies both in the gains achieved and the revelation of the 
gteat opportunities still to be plumbed. Instructional im- 
provement, professional standards and prestige, ethical 
pfactices, personnel policies—the possibilities are limited 
only by vision and resources. 

During the past two years the profession has helped put 
into motion some effective and powerful forces for im- 
proving public education in Kentucky. This resulted in 
agreement on the first step necessary, adequate financing 
of the educational program. 

In this process, the Kentucky Council for Education, 
fepresenting business, industrial, and professional interests 
in the state, urged a representative cross-section of leaders 
at the local level to examine their local schools, and to pin- 
point those things which were factors in an inadequate, 
and often partially ineffective, program of education. 


When recommendations of citizens’ committees in the 
different school systems in the state had been made, the 
profession accepted them and made them its recommenda- 
tions. Further, we helped develop a plan to make these 
recommendations become a reality. 

Herein, we proffered our moral and’ professional com- 
mitment to help bring a high quality of educational achieve- 
Ment into every classroom. In a sense, we told the lay citi- 
zens of the state that, if they would provide the proper 
financing, we would be able to fulfill our responsibility for 
providing better educational opportunities for their boys 
and girls. 

Citizen groups followed through on their commitment, 
and a major portion of the increased funds deemed neces- 
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sary actually have been appropriated for public education. 
If this record-breaking increase in funds for education does 
not result in a better learning environment in the class- 
room, and enhance the development of necessary skills, 
ideas, and attitudes, then the members of our profession 
have broken faith with the parents and children of Ken- 


tucky. 
To paraphrase an old adage... 


Now is the time for all members of the profession to con- 
centrate every effort upon the task of bringing a quality 
program of instruction into every classroom. 

The great ideal of Americans has been to provide every 
child with the amount and kind of an education from which 
he can derive the greatest benefit. We in the profession; 
together with parents, business men, and others, cherish this 
same ideal. We have a special responsibility in a program 
designed to achieve this ideal. 

KEA commissions, committees, departments, and sec- 
tions are agencies which can provide leadership in these 
areas from the state level. However, it is at the local level, 
through effective leadership and work by the local associa- 
tion, that real progress can be made. 

In addition, we cannot afford to overlook the extremely 
valuable contribution made by local citizens’ committees in 
efforts to arrive at our present position. We have found by 
experience that when a group of sincerely concerned people 
are given the facts of the situation, they are able to make a 
positive contribution to developing plans to cope with the 
problems that exist. 

This may well become the decade in which education 
truly becomes a community-wide function. The profession 
certainly has something to contribute to the community, and 
we have found that the community can make a real contri- 
bution to improving schools. We cannot ask parents to help 
us develop specific teaching techniques; but we can ask 
thém to help develop the proper attitudes toward an edu- 
cation on the part of their children. 

Our immediate concern should be for the establishment 
of a good communications system between the profession 
and the general public in each community. Each time we 
feel that we are making progress in our efforts, we need to 
communicate that progress to others. By the same token, 
each time we run into some difficult problem, we should 
communicate our needs to our patrons. 

Ours is a monumental task. Furthermore, it is one of the 
most important tasks in America today. Our hope for a 
future shadowed by international conflict and the possibility 
of losing our American way of life, lies in the effectiveness 
with which we educate the boys and girls who will become 
the leading citizens of that future. 


—Verne P. Horne 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


Jefferson County Armory 
525 West Walnut Street 


Thursday morning, April 21 
nine-thirty o'clock 
Grace W eller, President-elect, presiding 
Music: Kentucky State College Concert Singers 
Conducted by Carl H. Smith 
Invocation 
Recognition of platform guests 
Address: “The Job Ahead” 
Wendell P. Butler, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Announcements: ......... J. Marvin Dodson 
NEA Membership Parade 
President's Message: ....... Harry M. Sparks 


Address: “You Are the Answer” 
Reverend W. H. Alexander, Pastor, First 
Christian Church, Oklahoma City 


Platform guests: Presidents of local education associations; 
district NEA membership chairmen 


Thursday evening, April 21 
eight o’clock 
Harry M. Sparks, President, presiding 
Music: Morehead State College Band 
Conducted by J. E. Duncan 
Invocation 
Recognition of platform and stage guests 
Governor’s Message: Bert T. Combs, Governor, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Address: Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association 
Stage guests: Members of KEA Board of Directors 
Platform guests: Presidents and secretaries of district educa- 


tion associations; members of Planning Board; presidents 
of affiliated groups; and members of KEA commisséons 


Friday evening, April 22 
eight o'clock 
C. R. Hager, Vice-president, presiding 
Music: All-state chorus 
Conducted by Don Craig, Ithaca College of 
Music, Ithaca, New York 
Invocation 
Address: “Time Out for Laughter” 
Carl C. Byers, Humorist and Lecturer in 
Human Relations 


Presentation of Lincoln Key 
ORIEL Re? Se ea Adron Doran 


Introduction of stage guests and newly elected 
officers 


Stage guests: Past presidents of KEA 





Location of Meetings in DOWNTOWN LOUISVILLE 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Proposed Agenda 


Wednesday evening, April 20, 1960 


eight o'clock 
Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Call to order ..... President Harry M. Sparks 


Invocation 
Appointment of Parliamentarian 
Reading of minutes of last meeting 


(April 16, 1959) ..... J. Marvin Dodson 
Report of NEA Director for 

MOM cis ivass od Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Report of KEA Executive 

Pree ernre ese J. Marvin Dodson 
Report of Credentials 

Committee ...... Roger Jones, Chairman 


Presentation of proposed amendments to the 
KEA Constitution: Article II, Sections 2 
and 3 


Report of Resolutions 
Committee ....... Conrad Ott, Chairman 


Other business 
Adjournment 


Thursday afternoon, April 21, 1960 
four-thirty o’clock 
Jefferson County Armory 


Call to order ...President Harry M. Sparks 


Invocation 
Reading of minutes of 

meeting April 20 ..... J. Marvin Dodson 
Report of Credentials 

Committee ...... Roger Jones, Chairman 


Nominations for officers of Association: 
For President-Elect and Vice-President 


Report of Resolutions 
Committee ....... Conrad Ott, Chairman 


Vote on proposed amendments to the KEA 
Constitution: Article II, Sections 2 and 3 


Other business 
Adjournment 
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Agriculture Teachers Association 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Bruce Harrison, president, presiding 
Address: “Agriculture in Russia” 

J. O. Matlick, editor, The Kentucky Farmer 


Art Education Association 

Friday, 11:30 a.m. 

Arts in Louisville House, 519 Zane Street 
Reception for KAEA members honoring speaker 
Friday, 12:00 noon 

Address: Jane Cooper Bland, Instructor, People’s 
Art Center, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City * 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. (luncheon) 

(Registration fee for lecture 50 cents for KAEA 
members; $1.50 for mon-members; luncheon 
charge, $3.00. For reservations write Jobn Dille- 
hay, Junior Art Gallery, 301 Library Place, Louis- 
ville 


Audio-Visual Association 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Forum Classroom, First Christian Church, 
Fourth and Breckinridge Streets 
Norman Tant, president, presiding 
“Airborne Television” 


Business Education Association 

Thursday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 

Oak Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Thomas B. Hogancamp, president, presiding 
Address: “Dynamics in an Emergent Business 
Education” 

Dr. T. James Crawford, Professor of Business 
Education, Indiana University 


Chemistry Teachers Association 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Natural Science Auditorium, University of Louisville 
Gradus L. Shoemaker, president-elect, presiding 
Address: “The Personalities of Atoms and Molecules” 
Dr. Thomas W. Martin, Vanderbilt University 


Classical Association 2 

Thursday, 12:00 noon (joint luncheon with 
Foreign Language Teachers) 

Sheraton Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Norman H. Binger, chairman, presiding 
Address: “Foreign Language Study in the Future’ 
William Riley Parker 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Colonial Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Address: “Vergil and the Cumae Country” 

Dr. Herbert W. Benario, Sweet Briar College 


APRIL, 1960 


AFFILIATED GROUP MEETINGS 


Classroom Teachers 

Wednesday, 6:00 p.m. (board meeting) 

Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Thursday, 2:30 p.m. (business meeting) 

Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 

Friday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 

Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 

Address: “Teaching is My Profession” 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg, President-elect, NEA 
De ent of Classroom Teachers 

Sa y, 8:00 a.m. (board meeting) 

Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel 


Counselors and Deans of Women 
Friday, 12:00 noon (luncheon ) 
Colonial Room, Sheraton Hotel 


Distributive Education 

Friday, 9:00 a.m. 

Training Room, Stewart Dry Goods Company 

Address: “Problems in Training People Today” 
Mrs. Hazel Pond, personnel director, Stewart 
Dry Goods Company 

Film: “Distributive Education in Kentucky” 

Tour of Stewarts 

Business meeting 


Educational Secretaries 

Thursday, 10:30 am. and 1:00 p.m. 
Oriental Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Mrs. Lillie Dunn, president, presiding 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. (dinner) 

Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel 


‘Elementary Education 


‘Friday, 9:30 a.m. 

Sanctuary, First Christian Church, Fourth 
and Breckinridge Streets 

Mrs. Helen A. Hines, president, presiding 

Group Singing, led by Mrs. M. M. Curt, Music 
Supervisor, Daviess County Schools 

Address: “Values to Be Sought in Elementary 
Education” 
Dr. Haroll G. Shane, Dean, School of Education, 
Indiana University 


Elementary School Principals 
Thursday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 
South Room, Brown Hotel 
Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, president, presiding 
Address: “For Times Such As These” 
Dr. Hanne Hicks, Indiana University 
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AFFILIATED GROUP MEETINGS 


English Teachers Council 
Thursday, 12:00 noon (luncheon ) 
Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Mildred Dougherty, president, presiding 
Address: “Teaching Engli to Coast” 
Dr. Joseph Mersand, Head, Department of English, 


Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York; and 
President of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in 1959 


Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Chapel, First Unitarian Church, 805 South 
Fourth Street 
Mrs. Norean Wilson, president, presiding 
Address: “Is Science Your Wilderness?” 
Miss Lee Downing, television science teacher, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Folklore Society 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. 
Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 805 South 
Fourth Street 
James Pheane Ross, president, presiding 
Address: “Kentucky Folk Instruments” 
Tom Young, Morehead State College 
Address: “Up Cutshin and Down Greasy” 
Leonard Roberts, Morehead State College 
Business Meeting 


Foreign Lan Teachers Conference 

Thursday, 12:00 noon (joint luncheon with 
Classical Association ) 

Sheraton Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Norman H. Binger, chairman, presiding 

Address: “Foreign Language Study in the Future” 
William Riley Parker 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Sheraton Room, Sheraton Hotel 


Geography Teachers Council 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Sanctuary, First Christian Church, Fourth 
and Breckinridge Streets 
J. R. Schwendeman, president, presiding 
Address: “My Experiences as Chief of the Ca 
Hallett Observatory, Antarctica” (illustrated by 
Color movies and slides) - 
Dr. James Shear, University of Georgia 





Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

Thursday, 9:15 a.m. 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Coffee Hour 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m. 

Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel 

Division of Girls’ and Women’s Sports 

Betty Langley, chairman, presiding 

Thursday, 11:00 a.m. 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Business meeting 

Minnie Maude Macaulay, president, presiding 

Thursday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Address: Thomas E. McDonough, Sr., Emory Uni- 
versi 

Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Recreation Division Meeting 

John Gettler and Julian Walker, chairmen 


Higher Education 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
South Room, Brown Hotel 
W. J. Moore, president, presiding 
Panel: “Should the Kentucky Education Association 
Have a Division of Higher Education” 
Participants: 
Adron Doran, President, Morehead State College 
J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association 
F. H. Heck, Dean, Centre College 
Lee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College 
L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky 
W. G. Nash, Dean, Murray State College 
J. J. Oppenheimer, University of Louisville 


High School Athletic Association 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. (dinner) 

Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 


High School Coaches 
Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel 
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AFFILIATED GROUP MEETINGS 
Home Economics Teachers Mathematics Teachers Council 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel Youth Lounge, First Christian Church, Fourth and 
Breckinridge Streets 
Mrs. Troy E. Spear, president, presiding 
Panel: “What's New in Mathematics in Teaching 
in Kentucky” 
; Moderator: 
Mrs. H. A. Johnston, Lebanon 
; en Robert Green, Pleasure Ridge Park High School 
Industrial Arts Association Mrs. Ford Wilson, Bell County High School 
Thursday, 12:00 noon (joint luncheon with Trades Dr. Anderson, Western Kentucky State College 
and Industries Section) 
Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel P alae 
Address: “Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Music Educators Association 
for Schools of Today” Friday, 8:00 a.m. Sheraton Hotel Board of Directors 
Dr. Harry M. Sparks, Murray State College, and Friday, 10:00 a.m. . 
KEA President Room 217, Louisville Board of Education 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. Business meeting 
Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel Friday, 12:00 noon (luncheon ) 
Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel 
Josiah Darnall, president, presiding 
Address: “Music Education in the Space Age” Don 
Craig, Ithaca College of Music, Ithaca, New York 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
; Thursday, 1:30 p.m. 
Kentucky Future Teachers of America Fellowship Hall, First Christian Church, Fourth and 
Kentucky Student Education Association Breckinridge Streets 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. (joint meeting) Joann Chenault, president, presiding 
Playhouse, University of Louisville 
Address: “The Challenge of a Growing Profession” . Ate) 
Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, Head, Department of Physics Teachers Association 
Education, University of Louisville i ene a.m. ila li 
KFT ; . niversity Center, University of Louisville 
Eidey, as tke Address: “A New Approach to High School Physics 
Playhouse, University of Louisville —The P.SS.C. Course” Dr. Walter C. Michels, 
Ruth Ann Sharber, president, presiding Editor, American Journal of Physics and Head of 
KSEA Business Meetin Department of Physics at Bryn Mawr College, 
Friday TP a tao 8 Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Allen Court Room, University of Louisville 
Joyce Belcher Spaulding, president, presiding Pupil Personnel Directors 
Thursday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 
Rehabilitation Association 
Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. 
- Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 
Librarians Association Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, president, presid- 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. ‘ ing 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel 
Business Session School Administrators 
Thursday, 3:30 p.m. Wednesday, 3:00 p.m. 
South Room, Brown Hotel Rathskeller, Sheraton Hotel 
Reception Business meeting 
Friday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) Wednesday, 6:00 p.m. (dinner) 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 
Anne Underwood, president, presiding John Ridgway, president, presiding 
APRIL, 1960 13 
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AFFILIATED GROUP MEETINGS 


School Lunch Personnel 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 805 South 
Fourth Street 

James E. Durham, president, presiding 


Secondary Education 

Friday, 9:30 am. 

Sanctuary, First Unitarian Church, 805 South Fourth 
Street 

J. C. Eddleman, president, presiding 

A Report on the Program of the Accreditation of 
High Schools 
Don C. Bale, Head, Bureau of Instruction, State 

ent of Education 

Address: “Trends in the High School Curriculum 
in the 60's 
Lyman V. Ginger, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky 


Secondary School Principals 

Wednesday, 6:00 p.m. (dinner) 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Thomas Brantley, president, presiding 

Address: Dr. James D. Logsdon, Vice-President, 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals 


Social Studies Council 

Friday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 

Oak Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Keith P. Eiken, president, presiding 

Theme: “Current Affairs: Teaching About Africa” 

Address: “The Geographic Stage for the Drama of 
Africa” 
Dr. Joseph R. Schwendeman, University of Ken- 
tu 


Panel: “A Time of Decision for Africa” 
Students from Problems of Democracy Class, J. M. 
Atherton High School, Louisville (Steve Cisler, 
ee Jill Klein, Bruce Ludell, Wade Camp- 


) 

Address: “Report from Ghana” 
William L. Tsitsiwu, Embassy of Ghana, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(A display of teaching materials on Africa has been 
planned ) 

Note: Seating arrangements will be provided for 
those who do not attend the luncheon. Everyone is 
welcome. 


Speech Association 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Sanctuary, First Christian Church, Fourth and 
Breckinridge Streets 

Charles A. McGlon, president, presiding 





Student Teaching, Association for 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 805 South 
Fourth Street 

Roscoe V. Buckland, president, presiding 

Address: Dr. Alberta Lowe, University of Tennessee 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


Association for 

Wednesday, 1:00 p.m. 

South Room, Brown Hotel 

Business meeting 

Wednesday, 6:00 p.m. (dinner) 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 

Curtis Mathis, president, presiding 


Teacher Education and Professional 

Standards Commission 

Thursday, 7:30 a.m. 

Derby Room, Brown Hotel 

Breakfast for commission members 

Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 

Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 805 South 
Fourth Street 

Richard E. Jaggers, Chairman, presiding 

Open meeting, panel discussion 

“Improving Ourselves” 


Trades and Industries 

Thursday, 12:00 noon (joint luncheon with Industri- 
al Arts) 

Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel 

W. D. Blevins, president, presiding 

Address: “Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
for Schools of Today” 
Dr. Harry M. Sparks, Head, Department of Educa- 
tion, Murray State College, and KEA President 

Thursday, 2:00 ‘p.m. 

Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel 


Vocational Association 

Friday, 12:00 noon (luncheon) 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Jewell Colliver, president, presiding 

Address: Dr. Willard Goslin, Professor of Education 
and Coordinator of Korean Project, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers 
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OTHER MEETINGS 


Asbury College. Friday, 8:00 am., breakfast, 
Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel 





Eastern Kentucky State College. Friday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 


Educational Supervisors. Thursday, 4:30 p.m., 
business meeting, Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 


Joint Alumni Council of Kentucky. Thurs- 
day, 2:00 p.m. executive committee meeting, 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel; Thursday, 6:00 p.m., 
Board of Directors, dinner, Louis XVI Room, 
Brown Fiotel 


Kappa Delta Pi. Thursday, 12:00 noon, lunch- 
eon, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel 


- 


Kentucky ACE. Thursday, 7:45 am., breakfast, 
Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel ($1.65, including 
tip; for reservations, write Miss Wilma Howard, 


2226 Manchester Road, Louisville 5) 


Kentucky Wesleyan College. Thursday, 12:00 
noon, luncheon, Reynolds Room, Sheraton Hotel 


Moral and Spiritual Education Thursday, 
12:00 noon, luncheon, East Room, Sheraton Hotel; 
speaker, Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, President, Transyl- 
vania College 


Morehead State College. Friday, 8:00 am, 
breakfast, Bluegrass Room, Brown Hotel 


Murray State College. Friday, 8:00 am., break- 
fast, South Room, Brown Hotel 


Past Presidents of KEA. Saturday, 8:00 a.m., 
breakfast, Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 


Pi Lambda Theta. Thursday, 6:00 p.m., dinner, 
Sheraton Hotel 


School Executives. Friday, 12:00 noon, lunch- 
eon, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 


School Plant Specialists. Thursday, 2:00 p.m., 
organizational meeting, Assembly Room, Jefferson 


County Board of Education, 618 West Jefferson; 
Friday, 10:00 am., Derby Room, Brown Hotel, 
Panel, “School Plant Problems,” James H. Johnson, 
chairman 


Teachers’ Retirement System, Nominating 
Committee of. Friday, 2:30 p.m., Derby Room, 
Brown Hotel 


Transylvania College. Thursday, 8:00 am., 
breakfast, South Room, Brown Hotel 


1960 





General Sessions. All general sessions will be held 
at the Jefferson County Armory, 525 West Walnut 
Street. The schedule follows. 

Thursday morning—nine-thirty o'clock 

Thursday evening—eight o'clock 

Friday evening—eight o'clock 


Headquarters. Official convention headquarters 
will be the Kentucky Hotel, Fifth and Walnut 
Streets. Commercial exhibits will be maintained in 
the Flag Room and Mezzanine. 


KEA Board of Directors. Tuesday evening, 
eight o'clock, Room 317, Kentucky Hotel. 


Registration. Everyone attending the convention 
should register at the desks to be located at the back 
of the Flag Room in the Kentucky Hotel. Schedules 
are set out below. 


For Delegates and Alternates 


Wednesday, April 20, Flag Room, Kentucky 
Hotel: 
11:00 am. to 1:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. to 7:45 p.m. 


Thursday, April 21, Flag Room, Kentucky 
Hotel: 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Friday, April 22, Mezzanine, Kentucky Hotel, 
voting: 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

All delegates and alternates should report to 
the Credentials Committee and present their 
temporary credentials which will be mailed 
prior to the convention. At time of registration, 
delegates will obtain identification for voting 
and alternates will be certified to serve as 
delegates in cases where it is known that dele- 
gates will not attend. 


For others 


Wednesday, April 20, Flag Room, Kentucky 
Hotel: 
1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Thursday, April 21, Flag Room, Kentucky 
Hotel: 
9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Friday, April 22, Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel: 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Union College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., breakfast, Louis 
XVI Room, Brown Hotel 


University of Kentucky. Thursday, 9:30 p.m, 
reception-dance, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 


University of Louisville. Friday, 8:00 am, 
breakfast, University Center, Faculty Dining Room, 
Belknap Campus 


Western Kentucky State College. Friday, 
ont a.m., breakfast, Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
ote 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 
During the convention the companies listed below DAVIS, D. T. © 
will maintain exhibits in the Flag Room and Mez- Lexington, Kentucky 
zanine Center of the Kentucky _— -~ will ben- (Booths 47-48) 
{ efit greatly by seeing the materials and equipment 
i are very grateful to all of the exhibitors for their _ Louisville, Kentucky 
continued support and cooperation. (Booths 49-50) 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC. DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
; Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey Chicago, Illinois 
: (Booth 9) (Booth 28) 
AMSCO SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY 
Park Forest, Illinois Garden City, New York 
H (Booth B) (Booth 8) 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION EXHIBITS ECONOMY COMPANY 
New York City Atlanta, Georgia 
(Booth 6) (Booth 75) 
ee ee ELVA'S TIPS TO TEACHERS 
(Booth 10 ) Indianapolis, Indiana 
(Booth 54) 
AMERICANA RPORATI 
Spiga City ees ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
(Booth 37) Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 20) 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio FIELD ENTERPRISES 
(Booth 65) ono ae" 
Booth 
BENEFIC PRESS ( 9) 
Chicago, Illinois FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Booth 21) Chicago, Illinois 
Booth 7 
BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD ascent 
Louisville, Kentucky GINN AND COMPANY 
(Booth 32) Columbus, Ohio 
BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY aeons 
Indianapolis, Indiana GOLDEN PRESS 
(Booth 83) ele ge City 
BUNCH COMPANY, CHARLES H. ( ) 
Louisville, Kentucky GRADE TEACHER 
(Booth 66-67) po amen 
CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU =? 
Los Angeles, California GRAHAM SCHOOL PICTURES 
(Booth 3) en Green, Kentucky 
h 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY -seoigaides 
Louisville, Kentucky GREEN COMPANY JOHN R. 
(Booths 57-62) To Kentucky 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY ao) 
Chicago, Illinois HADDEN FILMS 
(Booth E) yaaa od 
(Booths 42-43) 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR HALE AND COMPANY, E. M. 
Louisville, Kentucky Fau Claire. Wi : 
(Booth 5) u re, isconsin 
(Booth 22) 
aioe — lac HARCOURT AND COMPANY 
(Booth 85) . Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booth 81) 
COMPTON AND COMPANY, F. E. 
Chicago, Illinois HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
(Booth 73) New York City 
CUSHMAN AND DENISON MANUFACTUR- (Bouh 12) 
ING COMPANY : HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Carlstadt, New York Chattanooga, Tennessee 
(Booth 51) (Booth 18) 
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HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 
(Booth A) 


HEATH AND COMPANY, D. C. 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 77) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York City 
(Booth 11) 


KENTUCKY PETROLEUM COUNCIL 
Louisville, Kentucky 
, (Booth 56) 


KENTUCKY STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 52-53) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
River Forest, Illinois 
(Booth 64) 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, J.B. 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth C) 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 31) 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 63) 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
Belleville, Illinois 
(Booth 14) 


McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
(Booth 36) 
MERRILL BOOKS, CHARLES E. 
Columbus, Ohio 
(Booth 41) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
(Booth 84) 


NYSTROM AND COMPANY, A. J. 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 74) 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 70-71) P 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, F. A. 
Dansville, New York 
(Booth G) 


PEPSI-COLA BOTTLERS 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booth 24) 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
(Booth 23) 
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RAND McNALLY AND COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 17) 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 
(Booths 15-16) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
New York City 
(Booth 72) 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 38) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 1) 


SEALE AND COMPANY, E. C. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
(Booth 34) 


SEVEN-UP BOTTLING COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 45-46) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booths 26-27) 


SINGER COMPANY, L. W. 
Syracuse, New York 
(Booth 76) 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booth 68) 


STECK COMPANY 
Austin, Texas 
(Booth 82) 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


ae (Booth 4) 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
(Booth 80) 


WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 55) 


WINSTON COMPANY, JOHN C. 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 30) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 13) 

ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
(Booth 29) 
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Teacher, How Do You Rate Yourself ? 


Circle: 4 for best score, 3 for next best, 2, etc. Be Honest 


1. | am fair and impartial, 16. The children and | establish 


and treat all children alike 


. My class is happy and 


cheerful at work and play 


. | am friendly and sympa- 


thetic to all 


. | recognize and give credit 


to the individual contribu- 
tions and efforts of all the 
children 


. My class takes its responsi- 


bility seriously; cooperative 
and sportsmanlike behav- 
ior is evident 


. Although | keep an up-to- 


date planbook, | am flexi- 
ble and change my plans 
as the needs and circum- 
stances direct 


. All of my explanations are 


clear and adequate 


. All classwork is purposeful 


and functional in nature . . 


. The children and | set our 


standards together — for 
each child — for the group 


. All practice or drill in the 


use of common integrating 
knowledge and skills is 
meaningful 


. | handle my own discipline 


problems 


. My classroom is flexible in 


a physical way 


. The children of my class 


exhibit an attitude of mu- 
tual respect and tolerance 


. The children and | enjoy a 


good laugh together .... 


. | never lose my self-control 





a code of behavior at the 
beginning of the school 
year 


. My children have learned 


to appraise their own work 


. We (children and |) keep 


records of our growth .... 


. We discuss the record of 


our growth and | give indi- 
vidual guidance 


. Motivation is the key to my 


success 


. Our class has no disinter- 


ested pupils; they all par- 
ticipate 


. | employ materials and 


techniques appropriate to 
the varying abilities and 
backgrounds of the pupils 


. | teach good study habits 
. | use community resources 
. | provide opportunities for 


the development of leader- 
ship and _ cooperation 
among the pupils in my 
class 


. Lenrich the program for all 


of the children 


. We play together in our 


classroom as well as work 
together 


. We have special lessons in 


art, music and physical 
education — more than 
once a week 


. | consult with the remedial 


reading teacher, school 
psychologist and others, 
when the need arises . 


. | get all reports and paper 


work in and on time 





Editor's Note 


This quiz for teachers was prepared by Richard P. Mc- 
Lean, a principal from Oceanside, New York, and is re- 
printed here with the permission of the editors of NEW 
YorK STATE EDUATION, official publication of the New 
York State Teachers Association. We believe it offers 90-108: “‘O.K.” 
teachers an opportunity to evaluate their operations in sf a 9 sgh - 

a quick, revealing manner; hence we are happy to pre- less than 90: ‘‘Weak Sister.’’ You can do better 


sent it here. by your pupils and should! 
# + 4 


How to Rate Yourself 


Add up your score: Total possible: 120 
108-120: ‘You're Good” 
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When Classroom Teachers Get Together at KEA 


STOLBERG WILL TALK 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg 


Our luncheon speaker, Mrs. Buena 
Stolberg, of Webster Grove, Missouri, 
is president-elect of NEA-DCT, and 
will become president for next year. 
She received the AB Degree from 
Missouri Valley College, and the MA 
Degree from the University of 
Wyoming. At the present time she is 
a teacher of core and remedial read- 
ing at Hixson Junior High School in 
Webster Groves. 

Mrs. Stolberg has held many pro- 
fessional offices at the local, district, 
state, and national levels. She was on 
the executive board of the Missouri 
DCT, later serving as vice-president 
and president of the Missouri depart- 
ment. She has served on many depart- 
ment committees: In 1951-52 she was 


a member of the Elections Committee; | 


she attended the state presidents’ con- 
ference in 1952-53; she participated 
in the study conference on merit rating 
in 1956, and the study conference on 
utilization of teacher time in 1958. 
She was chairman of the committee 
charged with drafting a revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Mrs. Stolberg is a member of the 
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Come to the meeting on 
Thursday to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

Come to the luncheon on 
Friday for inspiration and en- 
tertainment. 

Visit the hospitality room 
daily. This room has been re- 
served at the Sheraton Hotel 
during the KEA Convention 
for all classroom teachers. The 
hospitality committee is com- 
posed of Richard Stofer, Dor- 
cas Willis, Omega Lutes, and 
Nora Lee Rowland. Please use 
the room to rest and to visit 
with fellow teachers. 


National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, and of honorary societies, includ- 
ing Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Gamma 
Mu, Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and Kappa Kappa Iota. 

Professional recognition was Mrs. 
Stolberg’s when she was included in 
WuHo'’s WHO AMONG AMERICAN 
WOMEN, and when she was asked to 
serve as a consultant for the Planned 
Progress Program of the Union Elec- 
tric Company of St. Louis in the pro- 
duction of educational + materials for 
the air age. In addition, she served as a 
consultant for the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company in the preparation of THE 
AMERICAN ADVENTURE, a textbook 
on American history for grades 7 and 
8, and as a member of the social stud- 
ies committee for educational tele- 
vision of Station KETC, St. Louis. 

The title of her talk is “Teaching 
is My Profession.” Her warm, out- 
going personality and her genuine 
enthusiasm for teaching combine to 
make her a dynamic speaker. This 
luncheon meeting promises to be one 
of the highlights of the KEA Con- 
vention. 


Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 








DCT 
PROGRAM 


KEA CONVENTION 


Thursday, April 21 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports of Committees 
Resolutions 
Nominating 
Salary 
Scholarship 
Citizenship 
TEPS 
UNESCO 
Public Relations 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Local Projects Recognition 
Election of Officers 
Report of President 


Friday, April 22 
12:00 Noon 
Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 
LUNCHEON 
Organ Music 
Ernestine C. Noland 
“Teaching is My Profession” 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg 
President-Elect, NEA-DCT 
“Time To Teach” 
Arranged by 
Polly Williams 


Luncheon tickets: $2.00 
Purchase When You Register 
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Another KEA Service . . . 


TEACHER-POSITION LISTING 


As a part of the expanded services of the Kentucky 
Education Association, the Board of Directors has 
authorized a TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERV- 
ICE. The members of the Board felt that this service 
would be helpful in keeping more of our own college 
graduates in Kentucky, and would be valuable to 
teachers who might wish to change positions, as well 
as being of assistance to administrators who have the 
responsibility of filling teaching positions. 

A list of teachers registered with the TEACHER- 
POSITION LISTING SERVICE will be made avail- 
able to all superintendents in Kentucky; a list of all 
vacancies sent to this office by superintendents will be 
made available to teachers who have registered with 
the TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Consultant for Field Services, 
has charge of this service, and any inquiries concern- 
ing it should be directed to him. 

It should be understood that this is not a placement 
bureau, but is merely an attempt to bring teachers and 
vacancies together. This added service is another way 
in which KEA is serving its members. 














If you are interested in registering with the Teacher-Position Listing Service, fill out the form below 





TEACHER - POSITION LISTING SERVICE 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


Institution where credentials are available 


Please send my name to administrators: Member of KEA: Yes 








(Notify KEA immediately when you are no longer available.) 
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Prepared by 
A. D. Owens 








One case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the commission by a mem- 
ber of KEA upon her request for as- 
sistance relative to the abolishment of 
her position. The commission insti- 
tured an informal inquiry into the 
situation. A sub-committee investigat- 
ed the facts personally, made a report 
to the commission, and filed a copy 
of the testimony which it had gathered. 
The commission considered this report 
and testimony, as well as other state- 
ments from the parties involved. 

The evidence tended to show that 
the trouble for the teacher apparently 
stemmed directly from that individu- 
al’s political activity on behalf of a 
school board candidate not conisdered 
friendly to the school administration. 
This teacher's position was abolished 
in March, 1959, following the school 
board election in November, 1958, 
even though no school was closed and 
there was no decrease in enrollment. 
Although this teacher’s prior experi- 
ence and training had been in and for 
the secondary school, the teacher was 
reassigned to a small elementary school 
some miles from home. The super- 
intendent gave as his reasons for 
abolishing the former position, and 
the reassignment of the teacher, his 
belief that the teacher was inefficient 


and her services in the former position * 


did not justify the further expenditure 
of school funds. 

The commission did not find evi- 
dence of sufficient consultation or con- 
ference with the teacher prior to the 
abolishment of the position or the sub- 
sequent transfer. The testimony indi- 
cated that the administration felt that 
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During 1959 the Commission on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom of the Kentucky Education 
Association was active in the investigation of 
several cases in which the assistance of the com- 
mission was sought. In order to provide mem- 
bers of KEA with information regarding the ac- 
tivity of the Commission, summarizations of two 
cases are here given in some detail. 








TAF COMMISSION REPORT 


discussion was neither necessary nor 
desirable in this particular case, since 
earlier discussions held with the com- 
plainant were said to have been un- 
fruitful. The teacher took exception to 
the statement relating to earlier confer- 
ences. There was no evidence of any 
written record of these earlier con- 
ferences to be found in the personnel 
file of the teacher. 

Although no tenure right may have 
been violated, the commission agreed 
that the case showed signs of possible 
punitive action, which was not indica- 
tive of the harmonious, professional 
relationship that should exist between 
the administration and staff in a good 
school system. 

The commission, the Kentucky 
Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Education Association, all re- 
cognize and encourage the exercise of 
the inherent rights of any educator as 
a citizen: voting, discussing the social, 
political, and economic issues of the 
day in public meetiigs, supporting 
candidates, and acceptihg appointive 
or elective public office. However, 
teachers and administrative school per- 
sonnel occupy a unique position with 
regard to elections of members of the 
board of education which manages the 
school system in which they are em- 
ployed. Political activity in such elec- 
tions, by school personnel, is easily 
misunderstood and frequently degener- 
ates into practices which may call forth 
unprofessional and retaliatory conduct 
by others. This very often results in 
loss of public esteem for the educator 
and a decided lowering of the quality 
of the instruction given the pupils. 


It was the general feeling of the 
members of the commission that, if 
teachers or other school personnel par- 
ticipated actively for or against school 
board candidates in local school board 
elections, they should be prepared to 
accept the outcome. 

Another case, involving alleged pu- 
nitive transfers of a number of teach- 
ers, was submitted to the commission 
through a district department of class- 
room teachers. The KEA Department 
of classroom teachers also requested 
that an investigation be made. The 
commission gathered and carefully re- 
viewed all available pertinent evidence. 

The substance of the teachers’ testi- 
mony was that they had worked under 
a constant threat of transfer, or dis- 
missal in order to make room for some- 
one else, or as a punitive measure. 
They testified further that teachers at 
all levels were transferred and dis- 
missed at the will of community pres- 
sure or political expediency right up 
until the time school started, and even 
during the school year, without ex- 
planation, consultation, or any mutual 
attempt to arrive at a solution. 

The superintendent stated that all 
transfers were based upon justified 
grounds and were not for political 
reasons. 

Without any attempt to sit in final 
judgment upon a situation, the com- 

Please turn to page 35 





Dr. Owens is Superin- 
tendent of Schools in New- 
port, and a member of the 
KEA Commission on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom. 
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Let’s change our grading system! Grades are vicious! Let’s 
do away with grades! How can we improve our grading sys- 


tem? 


These statements and this question can be heard almost 
any time teachers get together. The purpose of this article is 
to take a considered look at what is wrong with grades and 
grading, and how the process might be improved. 


All through the history of modern 
education, teachers at all levels have 
been called upon to give some sort of 
progress report on their students. It 
is doubtful that this will change in the 
foreseeable future because it is a neces- 
sary part of education. Parents have a 
right to know how well their children 
are doing in school; records must be 
kept of the students’ progress; and, 
certainly, the learner should from time 
to time take stock of his accomplish- 
ments and failures. So this becomes a 
task which the teacher not only is re- 
quired to do, but is obligated profes- 
sionally co do. 

Grading, which is the written re- 
port of an evaluation, probably is one 
of the most troublesome phases of 
education with which the teacher has 


to deal. Many grading systems, such 
as Pass or Fail, Satisfactory or Unsatis- 
factory, A, B, C, D, and F, letters to 
parents, etc., have been tried with the 
same recurring weaknesses. These 
weaknesses invariably center around a 
lack of understanding on the part of 
one or more of the parties concerned. 
In examining research reports con- 
cerning grading systems used in vari- 
ous school systems, it is impossible to 
conclude that one system is outstand- 
ingly better than others. The only con- 
clusion which does stand out is that 
as students, parents, and teachers in- 
crease their understanding of a particu- 
lar system of grading, the degree of 
satisfaction with that system increases. 
This is not to say that no one method 
has advantages over another, but rather 


Can't 


By Donald B. Hunter 


that the disadvantages, in most c:ses, 
can be overcome. 

So much for the methods of grad ng. 
This phase of the problem has, for 
many years, blinded us to the real «\if- 
ficulties involved in the reporting of 
evaluation. One of these difficulcies 
lies in the conception which the teach- 
er has of himself. The effective teacher 
is not a judge looking down, bu: a 
counselor inspiring the learner to con- 
fident self-evaluation. The teacher must 
win a real hearing, not just a listening, 
if the learner is to change his perform- 
ance. This means that the teacher can- 
not give grades as a reward or punish- 
ment, but must emphasize the real 
meaning of this grade to the individual 
learner. The value of the grade or te- 
port will increase in direct proportion 











IT WASN’T RAINING 
WHEN NOAH STARTED 


Insurance, too, must be planned ahead of time 
Be prepared for disability as the result of 
sickness or accident through your 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE ARK 


KEA TEACHER GROUP 


INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


HAVE YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT OR 
SUPERINTENDENT REQUEST THAT THE 
KEA PLAN BE PRESENTED TO YOUR 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kentucky Group Office: 360 Francis Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me full information concerning the KEA Income Protection Plan. 
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something about 


GRADES? 


to che degree of individual interpreta- 
tion which the learner makes. 

It is a great temptation for any 
teacher to use grades as rewards. It is 
difficult, at some time or another, not 
to say, “Study this, or do that, so that 
you might make a good grade.” But the 
primary reward for learning should al- 
ways be growth, and not just praise by 
someone in authority. Teachers can 
avoid this temptation by having clear- 
ly fixed in their minds the objectives 
of the things the learners are doing, 
and emphasizing these objectives at 
every Opportunity. 

The next problem area centers 
around the student. It involves much 
the same principle as the story of the 
men who were working on a large ca- 
thedral in England. A passer-by asked 


While some systems of reporting evalua- 
tion have advantages over others, most sys- 
tems now in use can be made to work satis- 


factorily if students, parents, and teachers 
thoroughly understand their meaning, and 


use them for that for which they are intend- 
ed, namely, the improvement of learning. 


the first workman what he was doing. 
He answered that he was earning ten 
shillings per day. A second workman, 
answering the same question, said he 
was cutting stone. When the question 
was put to a third workman, he re- 
plied that he was building a cathedral. 
It is very easy to conclude which is 
likely to be the best worker and which 
will do the best job. 

Often, students are like these work- 
men. There are some who work for 
material rewards from their parents, 
some who work for grades, and others 
who strive for growth. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
student who works primarily for 
grades. He questions nothing that he 
reads in a textbook or that the teacher 
says. In other words, he is simply a re- 


ceiver and recorder of information. He 
has little, if any, reaction to what he 
hears or reads; therefore, real learning 
seldom takes place. 

Another characteristic of this stu- 
dent is that he is likely to seek informa- 
tion anywhere he can find it when the 
time comes for a test. His goal is a 
grade, and many times cheating on a 
test will help him accomplish this goal. 
This is not always true; but it has been 
proven that the pressure of grades is 
one of the chief causes of cheating in 
the classroom. 

This student’s interest doesn’t go be- 





Dr. Hunter is professor of 
education at Murray State Col- 
lege. 











Please turn to page 33 








Offers you a 


WIDE CHOICE 
of 


SUMMER eo uneasession 
PROGRAMS e worksuops 





Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and re- 
laxing experience of summer study at the very 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


@ FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 13 - August 19 
@ EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 13 - July 16 


@ LATE SUMMER TERM 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 


—dJuly 18 - August 19 


—August 22 - September 2 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical 
Old South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 








vick, easy way 
to raise money for your schoo 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 





Check Amt. ‘ Name. 
you want 
to raise: 


Add 








<i ee). ee 


Name of School. 





Community Projects Dept. 
Eastman, Ga. 


aoe | 





who will sell 





Approx. No. 


[a | 
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Memberships . 

Josephine McKee, as our state rep- 
resentative, is eager to obtain your 
membership dues. Have you joined 
NEA-DESP? We had 258 members at 
last count. We will make it 259? 

KEA-DESP memberships are report- 
ed by districts, as follows: 
























First District 35 
(Paul Gardner, Jr.) 

Second District 46 
(Margaret Sutton) 

Third District 18 
(Novella Embry) 

Fourth District 36 
(Donald Doyle) 

Fifth District 120 
(Florence Champion) 

Central Kentucky 70 
(James Yonts) 

Northern Kentucky - 31 
(Gerald Dressman) 

Eastern Kentucky 28 
(C. B. Nuckolls) 

Middle Cumberland 3 15 
(Hobson Stephens) y 

Upper Cumberland 10 
(J. H. Ellis) 

Upper Kentucky River 0 
(Charles L. Combs) 

TOTAL 409 

Training 

Ear! Adams, Supervisor of the 





Division of Instructional Services in 
the State Department of Education, 
shares this information about the 







Kentucky. The material was obtained 
from the annual Elementary School 
Reports. 

Of 653 elementary and twelve-grade 
principals checked for level of train- 
ing, the following information was 
given: 
















No. % 
Degree above MA 9 1.4 
MA Degree or more 431 66.0 
AB Degree or more 199 30.5 
Less than AB Me 2A 







Of 491 elementary and twelve-grade 
principals reporting the type of under- 
graduate training, the following was 
found: 


Major No. % 










Social Studies* 159 32.4 
Elementary Education 126 25.7 
Sciences 62 12.6 
English 57 11.6 
Mathematics 27 5.5 
Physical Education 18 3.7 
Other 42 8.5 


_ "This includes either an area major, or 
individual majors in bistory, geography, 
sociology, economics, or political science. 
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training of elementary principals in 


CLEANING UP | 





. . . an editor’s notebook 


Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


We'll be seeing you at the annual business and luncheon meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, April 21, 1960, in the South Room of the Brown 





Hotel. 
Our guest speaker, Dr. Hanne J. Hicks, will speak to us on the subject, 
“For Times Such As These.” 
New Brochure Egg Shells 


Mrs. Mary Jo McGary and her com- 
mittee are making excellent progress 
on a new publication: Recommended 
Goals Desirable for the Elementary 
Principalship. This brochure will in- 
clude status in terms of degrees, aca- 
demic background, certification re- 
quired by the state, professional fields, 
specific experiences, individual rec-- 
ommendations, attitudes, etc. 

Each representative was asked to 
share in the planning of this material. 
If you have any suggestions, please 
write Mrs. McGary, Principal of Alex 
Kennedy Elementary School, Taylors- 
ville Road, Louisville. 


Miscellany 
Don’t forget that the lectures of Dr. 
McNally, given during our conference 
last November, are available from the 
KEA office. Contact Mrs. Beulah 
Fontaine. 
* * * * 
Congratulations to Paul Gardner, 
Jr., whose Trigg County principals are 
members 100 per cent strong in KEA- 
DESP; and to Margaret Sutton, who 
reports Owensboro principals 100 per 
cent in both state and national organi- 
zations. 
* * & * 
And now we're off to the KEA 
Convention meetings! See you soon! 


With Easter approaching, one can- 
not help but be reminded of Easter 
eggs. Had you ever thought of the 
many ways in which egg shells might 
be used? 

First remove the inner skin, then 
wash, dry, and break into bits for use 
as walk-ways in community projects, 
as roofing, as a_ three-dimensional 
finish for igloos, and for a fragile 
looking finish on clay work. 

If dyed eggs shells are used, the 
pieces resemble tiles. 

Whole eggs may be used, by blow- 
ing out the uncooked egg, coloring, 
and using to trim an egg tree. Halves 
of egg shells may be used as various 
flower shapes. 

Egg shell gardens are most effective, 
and the sprouted seeds may be planted, 
egg shell and all, in the yard. Why not 
let your children plant the pumpkin 
seeds, saved from their jack-o-lantern, 
in an egg shell garden? 


What other items have you found 
useful and effective? Please share your 
findings with your co-workers. 
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Now—“Round-the-clock”’ student accident coverage 


Here’s the most advanced Student Accident cover- 
age plan anywhere, developed by America’s most 
progressive insurance organization. In addition to 
providing accident coverage during school lunch, 
play and travel, Nationwide’s Student Accident 
Plan can include an optional full 24-hour plan 
providing coverage even during summer vacations, 


e 


fi | 
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| 
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nsurance organization 
i 


ar 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio 


holidays, weekends—anytime, anywhere! Provides 
liberal benefits for medical expense, accidental 
death, loss of sight or limbs. Benefits paid regard- 
less of other insurance. And you can count on per- 
sonalized local service. Flexible, too—parents can 
choose this round-the-clock coverage, or school- 
time plan only. Mail coupon for free information. 
prom rr err re ee 
NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 0. 
I'd like information on the following Student Accident plan(s): 
oO “‘Round-the-clock,”’ year-round plan CI School-time plan 


Name 





Address 





School and Position 


City State 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


A Feature Attraction: 





Looks, YOUNG PEOPLE, AND 
READING GUIDANCE by Geneva R. 
Haana and Mariana K. McAllister, 
Harper's, $3.50 . 

A ubiquitous problem for those con- 
cerned with educating modern boys 
anc girls is one concerned with guid- 
ance toward ideal reading habits. In 
this extremely valuable book a profes- 
sional educator and a librarian have 
collaborated to produce a sensible, en- 
lightening approach toward a solution 
to the problem. The resulting* volume 
is one which will be received with en- 
thusiasm by all who work with sec- 
ondary school youth—and many of the 
values of the book will also be noted 
by teachers in elementary schools. 

The authors begin with a discussion 
of the values of reading and proceed 
to a discussion of the historical de- 
velopment of books for young people, 
emphasizing the fact that in recent 
yeats more conscious attention has 
been given to the writing of books 
especially for young adults—books to 
bridge the gap between children’s 
books and those written primarily for 
mature adults. A discussion of growth 
factors and characteristics of adoles- 
cents precedes a chapter on reading 
interests of young people. One of the 
best sections is devoted to “Books and 
the Needs of Youth,” in which specific 
books are suggested to meet certain 
needs. 

Another valuable portion is con- 
cerned with the problems and processes 
of book selection. Fiction and non- 
fiction books are treated separately, 
and a valuable list of aids is suggested. 

The chapter on “Reading for Es- 
cape” has this as part of the conclud- 
ing statement: “Wholesome values and 
sincere writing are as important in the 
books young people read for escape 
as those they read for any other reason 
... We should help our young people 
tealize that escape is a legitimate ac- 
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tivity as long as we control the amount 
of time we spend at it and use con- 
structive methods in the process. 
Reading, wisely chosen, can be such 
an activity, which not only helps us 
to forget and to relax but which, in 
addition, can broaden our outlook and 
help us live more fully.” 

Given special treatment, too, is the 
problem of personal motivation and 
evaluation. Definite suggestions are 
given for records and reports. Scattered 
throughout the book are references to 
books to be used for many purposes. 
These books are listed again at the 
end. 

No cursory review can do justice to 
this book. It is a must for all of those 
interested in the adolescent and his 
reading. 


Books for Younger Readers 





PETER PIPER'S ALPHABET, illus- 
trated by Marcia Brown. Scribner, 
$2.95. Ages 6 and up. 

The illustrator has taken a group of 
rhymes published in England in 1813 
and made them into a new book of 
great attractiveness and appeal. 

THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELE- 
PHANT, retold by Lillian Quigley and 
illustrated by Janice Holland. Scribner, 
$2.95. Ages 5 and up. . 

A familiar story here receives a new 
treatment which should do much to 
insure the continuing popularity of 
what happened when six blind men 
examined an elephant. 

BEACHCOMBER Boy, by Eleanor F. 
Lattimore. Morrow, $2.50. Ages 7-10. 

Barry was a 10-year-old who lived 
near a South Carolina beach. When his 
private domain was invaded by two 
newcomers, trouble started. Before a 
pleasant solution, many unusual experi- 
ences were enjoyed by the three boys. 

Ler’s GO TO THE CAPITOL, by 
Bernard Rosenfeld and Let’s GO TO A 
WEATHER STATION, by Louis Wolfe. 
Putnam, $1.95 each. Ages 8-12. 


Many elementary teachers will want 
these books which provide important 
information in an attractive fashion. 
Book jackets suggest activities in vari- 
ous subject fields to be correlated with 
the “visits.” 


GETTING TO KNow Porto Rico, 
by Regina Tor and GETTING TO 
KNOw THE U. S. S. R., by John A. 
Wallace. John Day, $2.50 each. Ages 
8-12. 

Included in these two books are 
many valuable facts for students in so- 
cial studies classes. Facts ate presented 
in such a way that they seem sure to 
remain with the boys and girls. 


CHANGING THE FACE OF NORTH 
AMERICA (The Challenge of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway) by Patricia Lauber. 
MEN, Moss, AND REINDEER (The 
Challenge of Lapland) by Erick Berry. 
Coward-McCann, $2.50 each. Ages 10- 
15. 

These Challenge Books, Eye Wit- 
ness Reports, are part of a series and 
provide many significant facts about 
the locale treated. Human interest here 
is always of primary importance. 


Let’s Visir WEST AFRICA and 
LeTt’s Visit SOUTHEAST ASIA, by 
John C. Caldwell. John Day, $2.95 
each. Ages 8-12. 

The author has made at least two 
visits to the scenes of these books, and 
the information contained therein is 
valid and new. The writing is also ef- 
fective, and the books should be wide- 
ly used. 


THE WORLD OF CAPT. JOHN 
SMITH, by Genevieve Foster. Scrib- 
ners’, $4.95. Ages 10 and up. 

A master writer and research expert 
has made another valuable contribu- 
tion in her latest “world” book. The 
story is a fascinating one in its entire- 
ty, valuable for its contribution to his- 
tory and as a worthwhile book for all 
of young America. | 


THE Hey HOLE, by D. L. Clinard 
and D. D. Newby. Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce, $2.95. Ages 10 and up. 

An old family Bible discovered in 
the attic opened up a mystery for 
Merry Winslow and her brother, Jack. 
The involvement extended to Revolu- 
tionary times, and the book is one of 
intense interest. 
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8:00- 9:15 
8:00-10:35 


9:20-10:10 
9:20-10:35 
10:40-11:55 
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Selected from Latin Prose and Poetry for 
Teachers (2) 8:00- 9:15 


eee —— in Teaching Skills and an. 
echniques (1-: 


SCIENCE 
Children's Literature (3) 8:00- 9:15 
Cataleging and a (3) 


10:40-11:55 
10:40-11:55 
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Nazareth Colleg 


851 South Fourth Street 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


Announces Its Summer Schedule 


of 
Day and Evening Classes 


Registration: June 4, 1960 


a Classes Begin June 22 


Integral Nigker Aled 1. 
Fundamental Concepts of — (3) 


Ward Ill and IV (3) 
wot Kopel en 
ic ciation 
PHILOSOPHY 
Logic (3) 


Philosophy of Nature (3) 
Philosophy of Being (3) 

Ethics (3) 
History of Phi i (2) 


ICAL EDUCATION 
Physical Education in the Elementary School (2) 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Physical Science for the E School (4) 
PHYSICS 
General Physics | (4) 
Bomnne ge |  eecepuan 
United States Government ( 
PSYCHOLOGY 
General Psychology (3) 
Human Growth and a 1 (3) 
Human Growth and Development Ii (3) 
Institute in Seuadinn and Guidance (6) 
Improvement in Reading Course—Section | (0) 
Section 11 (0) 
SOCIOLOGY 
Introductory als (3) 
P (3) 


ane in Human Relations (6) 
Workshop in L oy ication (6) 
in Languages cation 
SPEECH 
Introduction to Effective Speaking (2) 





THEOLOGY 
Institute of Theology for Sisters (6) 


EVENING CLASSES 
(Meet Monday, Wednesday, Thursday) 
STRY 


CHEMI 
Quantitative Analysis (5) 


Human Growth and Development 11 (3) 
Fundamentals of Sec Education (3) 
School Organization and Administration (3) 
Philosophy of Education (2) 

a of py me (2) 

Techniques of Counseling and Guidance (3) 
Supervision of Instruction (3) 


Freshman tion Il (3) 
Survey of English Literature | (3) 
Survey of English Literature 11 (3) 
American Literature i 


History of Evropean Civilization | (3) 
History of Eur Civilization 11 (3) 
History of the ted States (3) 
History of Kentucky (3) 

letin American ~~, (3) 


Plane Trigonometry (3) 

Analytic Geometry (3) 

Public School Music (3) 
PHILOSOPHY 

Logie (3) 


Philosophy of Nature (3) 
History of Philosophy | (2) 
: POLITICAL SCIENCE 

United States —— (3) 
Human Growth and Development I! (3) 
Techniques of Counseling and Guidance (3) 
Improvement in Reading Course (0) 
1OLOGY 
Delinquency and Related Social Problems (3) 
101 Introduction to Effective _—— (2) 
THEOLOGY 


103 Introduction te Theology 2) 


a a Pa 
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9:20-10:35 
10:40-11:55 
9:20-10:35 
10:40-11:55 
8:00- 9:15 


8:00-10:15 
8:00-10:35 
8:00- 9:15 
10:40-11:55 


9:20-10:35 
10:40-11:55 
8:00- 9:15 
9:20-12:30 
8:00- 2:30 


8:00- 8:50 








inst 
9:00-11:55 


7:40- 9:45 
5:30- 7:35 
7:40- 9:00 
5:30- 7:35 

7:40- 9:45 
* 30- 7:35 

5:30- 7:30 
7:40- 9:45 
6:10- 7:35 


7:40- 9:00 





For further information, write: Registrar, Box K, Nazareth College 
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NEA Board of Directors 

At the February meeting of the 
NEA Board of Directors, attended by 
Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville, NEA 
Director for Kentucky, several items of 
business of interest to Kentucky teach- 
efs were acted upon. 

Tentative schedules for the NEA 
convention in Los Angeles, beginning 
June 26, were adopted. The first gen- 
etal session will be held on that Sunday 
evening, and will feature addresses by 
the executive secretary and president 
of the association. 

The first meeting of the state delega- 
tions will be at 8:00 a.m. on Monday, 
June 27. Other meetings of the state 
delegations will be held on Wednesday 
morning and Thursday afternoon. 

Friendship night and the president's 
reception will be on Monday evening. 
Then, on Thursday evening the class- 
room teachers will have their “night,” 
and will hear the Los Angeles sym- 
phony orchestra in the Hollywood 
Bowl. 

Life members will be interested to 
know that they can pay the balance 
due on their life membership and re- 
ceive a 5 per cent discount on this 
amount. 

The special insurance committee re- 
ported that their survey showed some 
need for a program of voluntary life 
insurance for NEA members. Dele- 
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gates will be asked to vote on whether 
or not the NEA should enter into such 
a program to supplement state associa- 
tion programs. The life insurance 
program considered would be very 
similar to the one already in existence 
in Kentucky, and would provide es- 
sentially the same benefits at approxi- 
mately the same cost. 

Several amendments to the NEA 
Bylaws will be voted upon this sum- 
mer. One amendment calls for new 
NEA members to have at least a 
bachelor degree after July, 1964. An- 
other proposal is that student member- 
ship be limited to Student NEA chap- 
ters. A series of amendments are pro- 
posed to give the board of directors 
more complete authority over the af- 
fairs of the association, subject to the 
authority of the representative assem- 
bly. Still another amendment would 
cancel local association affiliation dues 
of $5.00 if all of the members were 
100 per cent in both their state and 
national association. 





The backdrop for the stage at general sessions of the KEA Con- 
vention will again be the large map showing NEA membership in 
the various school systems. A special feature of the Thursday morning 
general session will be a parade of representatives of the eleven 
district education associations filling in their share of the map. 
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FBLA Convention 

The Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Kentucky Chapter of the Future 
Business Leaders of America will be 
held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
April 29-30. Dr. Harry Sparks, head 
of the department of education at 
Murray State College, and current 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association, will be the guest speaker 
at the banquet on Friday, April 29. 


The convention will include con- 
tests and activities designed to provide 
youth with educational, vocational, 
and leadership experiences. Conven- 
tion contests are open to all chapters 
in the state. Contests to be held in- 
clude: parliamentary procedure, spell- 
ing, public speaking, penmanship, 
scrapbook, Mr. and Miss FBLA, chap- 
ter exhibits, unusual project, and two 
attendance contests. 


Contest winners will receive indi- 
vidual loving cups, plaques, or certif- 
icates. Each winner's school will also 
receive some trophy or a traveling 
plaque. State contest winners are eligi- 
ble to participate in contests at the 
national convention of the FBLA, to 
be held in Chicago, June 12-14. The 
state chapter provides some financial 
assistance to state contest winners who 
represent the state group at the na- 
tional convention. 


Other highlights of the convention 
will be the election of state officers, 
the annual banquet, and the dance 
party following the banquet. Each 
school has been invited to have entries 
in the talent show during the dance 
party. Nominations will be made at 
the banquet for state offices, and cam- 
paigns for election will be conducted 
during the convention by each of the 
candidates. 

Mrs. Dellazine Spillman, Oldham 
County High School, La Grange, is 
convention chairman. The pre-registra- 
tion deadline is April 8. 
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Miss Kazanjian teaches a 
seventh grade core class and 
ninth grade French at Wag- 
gener High School in Jefferson 
County. She has studied music 
for many years, and art to a 
lesser extent. 








The evolution of the fine arts in 
the school curriculum has been one of 
striving between those who believe 
them to be unnecessary accoutrements 
of highly civilized peoples, and others 
who say they are the indispensable 
complements of what might otherwise 
be a mundane existence. A brief 
glance at the history of art and music 
in curricula will show that the road, 
although intensely rocky at times, has 
become smoother. Today, more than 
at any other time, the arts enjoy a re- 
spected position in the schools, despite 
the murmurings of those who iterate 
and reiterate the exclusive importance 
of the three “R’s,” to which now, with 
the advent of “sputnicks,” may be 
added an “S” for science. 

There was a time, early in the his- 
tory of America, when the fine arts, to 
a limited degree, were considered req- 
uisite for the education of young girls. 
A little singing, perhaps a mediocre 
skill on the family organ or piano, and 
a little painting and embroidery, were 
the marks of a “refined young lady.” 
With the exception of the few women 
who made their mark in sculpture and 
painting, and a few men who loved 
art enough to starve for its sake, the 
arts have never been accepted as a 
“way of life.” 

Although the evolution has been 
slow, many people have become re- 
signed to, and in some cases even 
enthusiastic about, the practicability 
of the fine arts as worthy endeavors in 
an economic world. The remunerative 
rewards are admittedly granted only 
to a still-too-small minority, but the 
trend is upward. 

One of the factors responsible for 
the slow advance, particularly in art, is 
personal. How many, except those 
under 25 years of age, can look back 
with affectionate memories to the 
hours spent in art class? Too often, we 
were required to look at an iris, set 


stiffly erect in a hideous vase, and to. 


reproduce every lineament with photo- 
graphic accuracy. There was little rec- 
ognition of the fact that no two in- 
dividuals see an object in exactly the 
same manner, or even as whatever 
label has been placed upon that object. 
Our memories are mixed with repeti- 
tious erasures and frustrating begin- 
nings, until the iris, or daffodil, or 


milk bottle, became a monstrous ogre. 

In music, though to a lesser degree, 
one may recall what seemed, even to 
the young mind, foolish words set to 
anything but melodic tunes. 

Fortunately, concepts have been 
broadened, and more children can de- 
velop a liking for the fine arts, even 
before they connect them with every- 
day living. 

Music and art are the possessions of 
all peoples. From the earliest bejin- 
nings, man has tried to express him- 
self, his longings, and his desire to 
identify himself with something hgh- 
er than what he knows himself to be. 
Many pictures of paintings have ben 
found in caves, dating to an unde‘er- 
mined time in the past. These were 
indications of early man’s attemp’ at 
identification, and his exploration of 
beauty. 

The fine arts are sources of enjoy- 
ment as well as of inspiration. For ‘his 
reason, it is as difficult to separate the 
fine arts from human activity as i: is 
to separate physical activity from 
mental processes. Music satisfies an 
inner compulsion to communicate 
emotions to others. Whether one |is- 
tens to music for enjoyment, or creates 
it by composition or performance, he 
derives a satisfaction which nothing 
else can afford him at that time. 

Interest in music and art, and experi- 
ences in creativity in the fine arts 
should arouse a broadened interest in, 
and understanding of, the creative 
products of peoples the world over. A 
child who is led to comprehend the 
relationship between art and life, and 
music and life, is influenced by the 
political and religious experiences of 
his forebears, accumulates a rich back- 
ground for living. 

Children should be inspired to want 
to add to the store of beauty in their 
surroundings, to realize that the fine 
arts afe not separate entities in them- 
selves, but are around us all the time. 
There must be an awareness of beauty 
and a desire to create, as their pred- 
ecessors have done before them. The 
names of Leonardo da Vinci, Cezanne, 
Brahms, Bach, and Debussy should be 
known, loved, and appreciated, not 
merely revered or regarded with un- 
comprehending awe. 


Please turn to page 32 
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OVERNIGHT STOPS PACIFIC NORTHWEST FIELD TRIP 


SPRINGFIELD, MO, 
PRATT, KANSAS 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
GRAND JCT., COLO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
RENO, NEV. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EUREKA, CALIF. 
GRANTS PASS, ORE. ‘ 
BEND, ORE. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
YAKIMA, WASH. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
OLD FAITHFUL 
CODY, WYO. 
DEADWOOD, S. D. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
MURRAY, KY. 


TOUR PRICE $250 INCLUDES 


All transportation, tolls, and taxes 

All lodging and hotel porter tips for 2 bags 
Health and Accident Insurance 

Admission to Royal Gorge 

Side trip to Colorado National Monument 
Lecture tour of Salt Lake City 

Side trip to Bingham Canyon Copper Mine 
Lecture tour of San Francisco 

Tour of Italian Swiss Colony Winery 

Side trip to Crater Lake National Park 

Side trip to Mt. Hood 

Columbia River Drive 

Side trip to Mt. Rainier National Park 

Dry Falls State Park 

-Conducted tour of Grand Coulee Dam 
Yellowstone National Park 

Wyodak Coal Mine 

Side trip to Devils Tower National Monument 
Tour of Homestake Mine 

Side trip to Mt. Rushmore National Monument 
Side trip through Badlands National Monument 
Visit to famous Corn Palace 
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‘Antiony 


Round trip cruise from Seattle to Victoria, 
B. C., with sightseeing in Victoria, optional 


at $7.50 per person. 


Food and tuition are not included in your tour 
price, but it is estimated that $3.50 to $4.00 


will cover the average food cost. 


* * * * * 


3 hours extension credit may be earned in 
Geography G240--graduate or undergraduate. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


Mr. M. O. Wrather 

Director of Public Relations 
or 

Mr. James Matthai 

Department of Social Sciences 

Murray State College 

Murray, Kentucky 
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FREE FOLDERS 


ON SIGHT-SEEING 


EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 
cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
seeing Companies offer “‘official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line."’ Our expert guides see to 
that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses 
eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
“home” to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 


Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 


oe oe oe oe 

i 

§. The Gray Line 

gy Box3 

' Los Angeles 51, California 


| want to visit. 
of city or area). Send folder _ 


i Name 
ai Address 
I City, 


eee 
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Fine Arts 
Continued from page 30 
Finally, a child should be inspired to 
understand that, even as “man does 
not live by bread alone,” the fine arts 
will provide him with the spiritual 
and aesthetic enjoyments which will 


‘fortify him in periods of stress, and 


disappointments in a life of increasing 
pressures, long after school days have 
passed. 

“Man cannot live by bread alone,” 
and because he cannot, it is the task of 
the school to promulgate learning ex- 
periences to advance the cultural de- 
velopment of children. This must be 
done, despite the difficulty of that 
task in an age when the common cry 
seems to be for pre-cooked meals, pre- 
digested literature, pre-prepared en- 
tertainment, and pre-thought opinions 
on every subject from politics and na- 
tional crises, to what car or refrigerator 
is indispensable to any self-respecting 
family. 

Few will deny the importance of 
bread to human life. However, it is 
the aesthetic, the creative, the beauti- 
ful, the philosophical, for which great 
men have lived and died. Esau’s chief 
claim to fame through the ages has 
been his willingness to sell his birth- 
right for a “mess of pottage.” It 
might be called his claim to limitation. 

Surely, there is no teacher who 
would have his pupils lose sight of the 
great values in life, or be denied the 
richness of a life broadened by deep 
appreciation for the humanities, for 
the beauty round about them. 

Ours is the task of opening young 
eyes and emotions to the wealth of 
beauty surrounding them, the unstop- 
ping of young ears to the rhythmic 
music of their universe. 





Trigger Mortis 

A youngster came running home 
from kindergarten and demanded that 
his mother acquire for him immediate- 
ly, a pair of pistols, two holsters, and 
a gun belt. 

“Whatever for, dear?” the mother 
inquired. “Surely you don’t need them 
for school?” 

“Yes, I do,” was the reply. “To- 
morrow the teacher is going to teach 
us how to draw.” 

Of course this happened in Texas. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1960-Summer School-1960 


Two Terms: June 20-July 27 
July 28-Sept. 2 


e WORKSHOP in science edu- 
cation, audio-visual, television, 
elementary school administra- 
tion, adult education, health 


education, mathematics, Eng- 
lish. 


e Hundreds of courses, under- 
graduate and graduate. 


e New air conditioned dorri- 
tories and food center. 


e Unlimited recreational op- 
portunities in the area: opera, 
the Little Symphony, big 
league baseball, golf, many 
others. 


Write for catalogue 
Director of Summer School 


Washington University - 30, St. Louis 











SCIENCE TEACHERS 
NDEA COORDINATORS 


WHEN ORDERING SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
@ SPECIFY CENCO THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF SCIENCE EQUIPMENT IN THE 


WORLD 
@ SPECIFY CENCO AND BE ASSURED OF 
THE FOLLOWING: 
@ CUSTOMER SATISFACTION GIVEN 
TO SCHOOLS SINCE 1889 
E @ EQUIPMENT OF THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY THROUGH CENCO RESEARCH 
@ NAME BRAND MERCHANDISE 
FROM LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
@ COMPLETE STOCK ON ALL ITEMS 
CARRIED AT 11 WAREHOUSES 
@ ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY 
AND EFFICIENTLY 








FOR PERSONAL SERVICE 
In the selection or requisition of Science 
Equipment phone or write our Kentucky 
representative: JERRY BLAESING, 2010 
N. Wallace Avenue, Indienapolis 18, 
Indiana—Phone: Fleetwood 9-7165 











FREE SCIENCE AIDS 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC co. 


1700 Irving Park Road * Chicago 13, Illinois 

PLEASE SEND ME THE ITEMS CHECKED: 

(1 KENTUCKY BASIC SCIENCE List INDEXED 
TO PURCHASE GUIDE NUMBERS 

(1 1960 ORDER BOOK (144 PAGES) 

[) ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKLET AND 





| TEACHING OUTLINE 


* . = . . 


(J PLEASE PLACE ME ON MAILING LIST 


Name. <i 





Subject. Grade__— 





School. ie 


School Add — 


City. State. aig 
(Please Print) 
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At Booth 26-27 


The program with built-in classroom grouping... . 
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Representative: Austin $. Durham 











VANDERBILT 


1960 Summer Session 


June 6-July 13; July 14-August 20 





Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most 
classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathematics, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance Languages, Sociology, and 
Speech & Drama. 


Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1960 bulletin, write to Emmett B. Fields, Director of Summer 
Session, 225 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
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Grades 


Continued from page 23 

yond doing just enough to achieve the 
grade which he has set as his goal. He 
is the one who wants to know what is 
the minimum requirement. All crea- 
tiveness is out for this student because 
he wants to do things only in the way 
he thinks the teacher would do them. 
Again, his only objective is pleasing 
the teacher. Most tragic of all, he sel- 
dom does any real self-criticism; he sel- 
dom sees this evaluation in terms of 
self-improvement. To him, evaluation 
is an end, a final goal in itself. 

Contrast the student described above 
with the one whose aim in school is 
self-improvement. He is the one who 
almost invariably wants to know why. 
He will not accept information soley 
because it appears in print, but will 
question its credibility. Many times his 
interest will carry beyond the classroom 
and its activities into independent 
study and research. 

This student is most likely to put on 
a test only those things which be 
knows, for he realizes it is designed to 
measure his ability, so that weaknesses 
may be corrected. Cheating is rare, be- 
cause he understands the real purpose 
of tests. 

This student will, in most instances, 
tend to be creative. He is continually 
looking for new and better ways of 
utilizing that which he has learned. He 
takes cognizance of the grade he re- 
ceives, and tries to interpret it in terms 
of self-improvement. 

There is little doubt as to which type 
of student a teacher had rather pro- 
duce. It is not suggested that a certain 
attitude toward grades insures devel- 
oping this type, but it certainly is one 
of the contributing factors. 

In building a healthier attitude to- 
ward evaluation and grades, teachers 
might find the following suggestions 
helpful: (1) Never emphasize grades 
as being a reward; (2) be certain that 
each student understands what goes to 
make up his grade; (3) clearly state 
the objectives for each learning experi- 
ence; (4) emphasize that learning is 
the important thing and that grades 
are only a by-product; and (5) encour- 
age students to make a self-evaluation. 
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BY MABEL L. JONES 


Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a nee balance of indi- 


vidual study and class discussion. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — 


OKLAHOMA CITY 





Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion: 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. stm-4 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y.16 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING TOO! 


your pupils use 
Noble’s “aahowatTiN FOR FOR EVERYDAY USE” 
trades 1 
The most widely adopted lt PO system 


, oday for | NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, : 
FREE CATALOG Ky } 67 Irving Place, ‘New York 3 


. Bom bah ESA 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S$. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 








GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 
groups, women's 
interested 


Tie 

— line 

wra 
Wriee for FREE. 

ple brochure today. 


© & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 47-X 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF psa ed 


BEST. 
enanet it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


ATA 
COST AS LOW 


PS/e 
PER PUPIL" 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE... 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED... requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... ‘best of its type’’. . . ‘‘more convenient” . . . 
“so quiet’”’... “flexible and adaptable”’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Save Now! Buy at "a prices 

through April 30, 1960. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. KJO4 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FAcToRY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota ; 


DURABLE! 


fits into any reading improve- 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 





Teachers from Louisville and 
Jefferson County should plan 
to register for the KEA Con- 
vention on Wednesday, April 
20, 1:00 to 9:00 P.M., on the 
mezzanine floor of the Ken- 


tucky Hotel. 


TTT 
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THE BEGINNING 


Will men always fight this way, 
Under the smoke-filled sky? 

When ships are swaying over the waves 
While on land men will die? 


(This is how it started. These are the 
thoughts of great men. They al! had 
one dream, and this is how it came 
true. ) 


Because of this, there was organ’ zed 
A treaty of peace, not war; 

So in a courthouse, ‘round a tal:'c, 
You could try to settle the score. 


On ground where heroes’ blood was 
shed 
There stands a building tall, 
In a land both rich and free, 
The mightiest of them all. 


This building tall, of grey slab s:one, 
Has made each person shout, 
Where men, like brothers gath-r 
round, 
And no one dares to pout. 


Where men work ‘round their desks 
And talk of many pleasant things, 
Of good ol’ peace and freedom 
In lands where the robin sings. 


The U. N. Building is its name, 
Where nations have stopped to nest, 
To talk and argue and dispute, 
To see which plan is best. 


The U.N. soldiers marching by, 
Singing their country’s song; 

In their country’s uniform, 
The country where they belong. 


But now back to the start of this poem; 
Remember how it goes? 

But when this poem will stop, 
No one ever knows. 


Will men always fight this way, 
Under the smoke-filled sky? 

When ships are swaying over the waves 
While on land men will die? 





The moral of this poem, you've 
guessed, 
Is try to love your brother; 
For you can’t hold peace in one hand, 
And a pistol in the other. 


—Richard Oldham 
Sixth Grade Student 
Jefferson County 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “vine security 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


KENTUCKY 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: 


21,700,000 


in benefits has been 
paid to the 190,000 teachers 
who have joined Educators 
since 1910 


600 


Educators teacher groups 
now are in force 
throughout eastern states 














with Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Z Group asain 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 
State Mor. 


Educators 


F’ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, “I” 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. ff 


lo Please mail your free folder about fj 

1 GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- ' 

gation. 

(1) | want to join the Educators Group in 4 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 
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Commission 


Report 


Continued from page 21 


mission took the position that the 
responsibility for events leading up to 
the present controversy could not be 
placed upon one group or individual, 
but must be shared by all parties in- 
volved. Furthermore, the solution of 
the problem by law is the job of the 
citizens of the school district. — 


The commission expressed full con- 
fidence in the desire of these teachers 
to keep faith with the profession and 
hoped that they would reexamine their 
recent practices, and in the future do 
as they would have done unto them. 


There are well-trained and capable 
people teaching and working on all 
levels of this school system. They de- 
serve the full backing and support of 
the community. They need to regain 
their faith and trust in each other. They 
need to strengthen one another in 
their positions for the welfare of the 
children involved. 


The commission expressed the earn- 
est hope that continued leadership and 
sincere effort would be exerted toward 
a full understanding, and that teach- 
ers, board members, and citizens would 
think in terms of what is best for the 
total school system, not just for one 
individual, one school, or one portion 
of the district. 


The commission expressed the hope 
that all parties involved in this con- 
troversy would forget the differences 
of opinion which led to this appeal 
for outside mediation, and that the 
administration and teaching staff 
would continue to “give and take” in 
their relations with each other. No 
good system can thrive without differ- 
ent points of view. The parties to this 
controversy must get together on prin- 
ciples and forget personalities. The 
goals of all concerned are the same— 
a sound educational program for all 
children of the district. 





HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educalors vocations » sucanow: 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn In School ... Help Us Achieve Success 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 


Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





f™ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. ae | 
4 P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


4 Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


4 0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
§ 0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 
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A Superintendent writes... 


ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The actions of people are the best 
interpreters of their thoughts. Moral 
principles of ethics require reasoning 
and discourse with some exercises of 
the mind, before one can find the real 
truth and the certainty of it. 

Whether there be a moral principle 
of ethics which all men can agree upon, 
I appeal only to those who can and 
have looked beyond the smoke of their 
own chimneys. If this truth of ethical 
principle is universally received with- 
out doubt, as it should be, then we have 
to accept its implications of truth. 

Justice and keeping contracts, is that 
in which most men seem to agree. This 
is a principle which is thought to 
extend itself to the den of thieves and 
the confederacies of the greatest vil- 
lians; they who have gone furthest 
towards the putting off of humanity 
itself keep faith and rules of justice. 

Outlaws practice this rule within 
their own realms, although they may 
not conceive its application to the 
other world outside of which they 
live. Justice and truth are the common 
ties of society, therefore outlaws and 
robbers who break with all the world 
beside, must keep faith and rules of 
equity amongst themselves or else they 
cannot hold together. 

I have always thought that the ac- 
tions of men best interpret their 
thoughts. But since it is certain that 
most men’s practices, and some men’s 
open professions have either question- 
ed or denied the principle of ethics, 
it is hard to establish a common rule 
acceptable to all. 

If there is a rule of ethics, then 
there must be a reason for it. This 
reason is best given perhaps in the 
age old proverb, ‘that one should do as 
he would be done by.’ Yet this cer- 
tainly is commended much more than 
practiced. 

If we will not in civility allow too 
much sincerity to the professions of 
most men, but think their actions to 
be the interpreters of their thoughts, 
we shall find that they have no such 
internal veneration for this rule of 
ethics, nor are they so full of their 
certainty or obligations. 
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No man can break such rule and 
not be conscious of it, yet since a man’s 
actions prove his words or thoughts, 
it is not too inconceivable just what 
a man is by what he does. 

Greatest reverence is due to truth, 
not that I want a due respect to other 
men’s opinions, and I hope it will not 
be considered arrogant to say that 
perhaps we should make greatest pro- 


contemplative knowledge, if we sought 
in the fountain the consideration of 
things themselves and made use of 
rather our own thoughts than other 
men’s to find it. For I think that we 
may as rationally hope to see with 
other men’s eyes as to know by other 
men’s understanding. Then by a very 
simple practice of ethical truths, we 
characterize to mankind our actual 
understanding of truth and reasoning. 
So much as we ourselves consider and 
comprehend this truth of ethics, so 
much we possess of real truth and 


gress in the discovery of rational and 


knowledge. —Donglas Miller 














UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1960 


Spring Session: 9 April-11 June, 1960 
Intersession: 6-17 June, 1960 
First Regular Term: 17 June-22 July, 1960 
Second Regular Term: 23 July-26 August, 1960 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND UNITS FOR TEACHERS 
SPRING SESSION. “Field Studies in Natural History.” Saturday mornings 
only. Combined lectures and field trips planned primarily for teachers, you 
leaders, camp counselors, and other adults interested in the fundamentals of 
leadership in the field and the teaching of natural history courses. 
INTERSESSION. “Audio-Visual Aids Workshop.” The use of audio-visual de- 
vices and techniques for the improvement and enrichment of teaching. Intro- 
duction to radio and television as tools of instruction. 


DURING THE REGULAR TERMS 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHING. First Term only. Demonstration classes include 
(1) A class of six- and seven-year-olds, (2) A class of eight- and nine-year- 
old children, (8) A class of ten- and eleven-year-old children, (4) A class of 
slow-learning children, and (5) two classes of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children. Observation, conferences, and discussions. 
ART EDUCATION AND MUSIC EDUCATION. First Term: “Arts and Crafts in 
Kindergarten and Grades 1-6,” “Pictorial Art in the Elementary School,” 
“Music in the Elementary School” (repeated second term). FINE ARTS 
COURSES: “History and Literature of Music,” “Music in the Fine Arts,” 
“Development of Contemporary Art.” Second Term: “Workshop on Art Edu- 
cation,” “Music and the Arts in the Twentieth Century.” 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. First Term: “Principles and Methodology of Sec- 
ondary-School Teaching,” “Principles and Curriculum of Secondary-School 
Teaching,” “Contemporary Secon Education,” “Topics for Secondary- 
School Teachers of Mathematics.” Second Term: “Secondary-School Adminis- 
tration.” Academic courses during both terms in French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences, Psychology, English, 
Business Administration, and the Social Sciences. 
OTHER AREAS OF EDUCATION. (1) Home Economics. Two workshops dur- 
ing first term: “New Directions in Teaching Home Economics,” “New 
Directions in Teaching Family Relationships.” (2) Special Education: “Intro- 
ducation to the Education of Exceptional Children,” “Education of Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Children,” “Materials and Methods for Teaching Slow- 
Learning Children.” (3) Business Education: Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing and Shorthand, “Principles of Business Education.” (4) Elementary- 
and Secondary-School Administration and Supervision, School Law. (5) 
Physical and Health Education. (6) Vocational Education: “Teaching Meth- 
ods and Techniques in Trade and Industrial Education,” “Conference Tech- 
niques,” and others. 

For further information on these and additional courses in Edu- 

cation, Arts and Sciences, Pharmacy, Fine Arts, Nursing and 

Health, Home Economics and Business Administration, ress: 


DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 
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“« | sd EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


se of 


other Richmond, Kentucky 

at we 

with 

ci [| SUMMER SESSION 1960 = JUNE 13 through AUGUST 5 
vety 

Ss, we 

actual Courses offered in every department of the College 

~ Special courses for teachers in service 

f an 

a Concerts Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays by band and orchestra 


Vor of Foster Music Camp 








A Delightful Place for Study and Recreation 


=e oe 


Alumni, former students, and friends of the College are invited to visit Eastern’s 
headquarters in the Lobby of the Brown Hotel during the meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association and to attend the Eastern Breakfast in the 
Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel Friday pretation April 22, at 8:00 o'clock, 
Central Standard Time. 


, OTHER SCHEDULED DATES 


Alumni Dinner in the Keen Johnson Student Union Building 
Saturday, May 28, 1960, 6:00 p.m. 


Baccalaureate Service in Hiram Brock Auditorium 


Sunday, May 29, 10:45 a.m. 


Commencement Program in Hiram Brock Auditorium 


Wednesday, June 1, 10:00 a.m. 





nl For bulletin and further information write the Registrar. 
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Make your 


SUMMER VACATION 
A LIFETIME 
INVESTMENT 


Earl E. Henderson, Assistant Director 


Division of Travel Service 


National Education Association 





Teachers travel more and have more to 


gain from travel than most other Ameri- 
cans. They can benefit from their travels by 


simply applying the lessons they have learn- 
ed in their education courses in college. The 
lesson-planning technique can apply equal- 
ly well to travel planning. 





At first blush, the construction of a 
lesson plan to cover a recreational 
travel experience may seem absurd. 
What is really absurd though, is for a 
teacher to spend several hundred dol- 
lars on a trip and to come back from 
the trip with no broadening of his 
mental horizon. To be sure, he'll bring 
back souvenirs and snapshots. But did 
the hundreds of dollars he spent bring 
him these important understandings 
and experiences: 


a. Did he meet anybody but hotel 
employees, cab drivers, and sight- 
seeing guides? 


. Was he able to interpret what he 
saw in the light of the country’s 
history and geography? 


. Has any change occurred in his 
attitude toward people of other 
nations? 


Planning ahead can facilitate these 
understandings. A trip plan utilizing 
the lesson-planning technique could 
have these parts: 


1. Preparation 
2. Execution 
3. Review 


Preparation for a trip can occur 
over a period of years. Certainly, a 
person contemplating travel in foreign 
countries can expect that preparation 
for the trip will extend over a period 
of months. The selection of the tour 
itinerary and favorable dates for the 
tour are the primary consideration. He 
may, of course, entrust the mechanics 
of fulfilling governmental travel regu- 
lations, buying transportation, and 
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making hotel reservations to a compe- 
tent travel agent or travel club. But he 
alone must decide what his intellectual 
warm-up will be before take-off. 

In addition to reading travel maga- 
zines and books, much information can 
be gleaned from folders published by 
the countries to which travel is con- 
templated. A list of national informa- 
tion offices that distribute these fold- 
ers is available from the Division of 
Travel Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The NEA Travel Di- 
vision will also send, at your request, 
a selected list of foreign subscription 
publications in the English language. 
A few dollars invested in a subscription 
to one of these foreign magazines will 
enable the teacher to keep abreast of 
current thought and news in that coun- 
try. 

It is well to strive for a balanced 
reading program, studying the present- 
day economy of the country as well as 
the country’s history and geography. In 
some instances, a study of the pre- 
dominant religions of a country is es- 
sential to an understanding of the 
country. 

The execution phase of the trip can 
be planned as carefully as the prepara- 
tion phase. The teacher may call this 
part of his travel plan an “observation 
guide.” In the observation guide he 
will plan such activities as: 

A. Taking photographs: We- “see” 
an area better if we are keeping 
picture possibilities in mind. 

B. Carrying guidebooks, language 
phrasebooks, and maps. 

C. Caring for the mechanical de- 
tails of travel: planning as to 


where there will be time to send 
clothing out for laundering, etc. 


. Conversing. 

. Listening. 

. Asking questions. 

. Note taking or keeping a diary. 

A teacher can travel around the 

world and not learn a thing, or learn 
very little, if he does not observe and 
does not know what to observe. The 
reward for the reading a person has 
done is in being enough aware of a 
country to know what to observe when 
he gets there. 


To round out the trip plan, a review 
of the trip should be contemplated. 
Photographs will be culled and orga- 
nized to form a picture report. Notes 
taken en route will be revised in light 
of the over-all experience and repro- 
duced by typewriter. The pictorial and 
word reports are ways of protecting 
the investment of several hundred dol- 
lars that was made in the trip. 


America has been called a “melting 
pot” of many nationalities. Many 
Americans are no more than two gen- 
erations removed from foreign stock. 
Yet our students are often of the opin- 
ion that “foreigners” are “different” 
and that the American way of life is 
the only rational way. The American 
teacher who travels abroad and comes 
home determined to teach respect for 
other nations has done a service for his 
country and his profession. Purposeful 
travel can be every bit as enjoyable and 
as satisfying as joy-riding around the 
world. What’s more, it will be a |'fe- 
time investment. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.5600 BY MAIL 


a . in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
av 0 hr protects your paymentt-AT NO CHARGE! 


‘" | Mami FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 











Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect on ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for $ needs here 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
—— ; your knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Saat 2 





note below, pie mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when apeewent. you ee “ ny ee » seaeneane of life insurance that You Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan wi paid in full if you die from any cause. | 
$ $ 593 
10000, 593 |$40000|$2 275) 
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, ete. : WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants ' t ~ 
* —none of these le will | 
P know you are apvtying for a 30000; 1749) 60000 3249 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ onsignature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail fs sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is pletely fidential and private. 
CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
— budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
lary. time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
the —_ a — organization is licensed and supervised by the 
MM Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
learn e NO SUM ER PAYMENTS per ge ar plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
from the chart; then rush application. 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need 
4 and ‘ 
The PRIVATE te toan is made by mail from the pri- 1) 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
l has managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
f - ' strict privacy. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. 0-6, Company 2, NEB. 
ora a! aap aap uaa 
when LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company OUR GUARANTEE = 
¢ PAY for HOME REPAIRS ® Your loan Is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sixty Years of Service S It for any reason you return = 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. = 
tt = 
will be no charge or cost S 
view Wg f-77---- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: 3::.: 2 
; QODPPODADODDDNNRODEDONDROODIR, 
lated. Dial Finance Company, Dept. D-6 oe 4g a that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Orga- Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 3 
| can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
Notes whatsoever. . 
Amount you want to borrow $. On: what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
light payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... for our confidential files 
a Amount earned Number of months lationship) ................ a 
epro Pe cacisctencs: GUN MIDGUEDED: Gus ccccaccnuscsisveccivctcshe, SOUL ROCURWD WRN os cocenecnkssniocvesisacssassoseansin Name of Relative (Relationship) 
| and Name and address Street. Sates Obeliiiéie oS 
of school you teach 
cting How long with Breviaus Name of Relative. (Relationship) ........._.... < 
present employer. employment Street 
dol- Husband or wife's Salary 
employment. per month $.. Name of Relativ (Relationship) .. 
To whom are eementa on 
auto made? (Name).. Town. Street........ 
lting Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship).........—.. 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $.................. 2. 
Mian What security on bank loan? Street Town State Oceup. 
y List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
gen- SES EEN .. to (Name) (Add.) Sign Full s 
P. re; tat ddress 
tock. papenent to? Name) : Town a . 
yp in- Purpose of loan County State. 
. ” 
rent NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
fe is of Loan $ Payment $.. Due Date Due Date. 
. 2 -_ 
rican In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to by t its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the Ay is not eeorevel. 
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. Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
r his valance and interest. consecutive days. 
oful Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
sé render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
‘ nd It is agreed that the validity and speiraction of this note shall be determined 
Se under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska 
- 
| the NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED sloaitieie 
lif DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED |” 
e- SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Just published 


YOUTH MEETS TRUTH 


Texts for teaching Science at an early age... 








SCIENCE TODAY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER | 





by J. G. Navarra and J. Zafforoni 
Methodology for teaching science at the elementary level 


For Your Every Science Need 








THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 








for Grades 1 through 9 
For exploring major areas of biological or physical science, 
87 Unitexts — each in its own complete colorful study unit 


Correlated Classroom Materials 








BASIC SCIENCE TEXTFILMS 








Supplementary Activities 


For dramatic accompaniment with The Basic Science Education 
Series, 33 35mm. filmstrips to enrich pupils’ 


book study 








SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 








181 experiments to encourage elementary school students 
toward further experimentation and study 


Biology in a New Dimension 








THE EARTHWORM—THE FROG—THE HUMAN 








Unique junior and senior high school biology texts featuring 
transparent drawings which simulate actual dissection 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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How many times have you asked yourself: 


‘What should | be teaching 
my students 


with my classroom 


maps and globes?” 


OUR ANSWER: 


All there is to know about Maps and Globes, and you'll find all there is to know 
about them in the nw RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE. The first HANDBOOK that serves as your standard How- 
To-Do-It guide to the best suited maps and globes for every grade level from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 


The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
shows you what maps and globes you should be using, when to use them, how to 
use them, how to introduce them and what skills and concepts should be gained 
From them. Each chapter also presents many stimulating ideas and suggestions. 
The HANDBOOK is usable with any publisher’s maps and globes. Ask our 
representative, Billy Hay, for more complete information and a copy of the 
HANDBOOK. Sent on 10-day approval. $2.24 list $1.79 net 


DO YOU HAVE THE CORRECT MAPS AND GLOBES? 


To find out tf your classroom is adequately equipped with the correct maps and 
globes, our professionally-trained map and globe representative will make an 
accurate survey of your map and globe needs for you. He will also be pleased to 
show you Rand McNally’s complete line of Social Studies texts. Write him today. 


Billy Hay 


Rand MSNally & Company ° P.O. Box 7600 =: Chicago, Illinois 
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Melmont 
Hele) 4 
READ 
LEARN 
:felteo) ¢€- 


to supplement your elementary 
Social Studies, Science and 
Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished 
Melmont titles to give a depth of selec- 
tion covering more subject areas — de- 
signed to appeal to a wide group of 
elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because of subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 
at the interest of the child. 


Best for the teachers, too, to help you with 
your classroom needs in carrying out an 
effective social studies and reading pro- 
gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Subject Areas 
to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 

THE COMMUNITY 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 


q— and WORKING 
TOGETHER 


INDIANS OF THE 
AMERICAS 


© SCIENCE CONCEPTS 


TRIPS and ACTIVITIES 
NEAR and FAR 


THE LAND and 
CONSERVATION 


PETS and THEIR CARE 


= THE WORLD OF 
LONG AGO 


send for free 
sllustrated catalog 


Representative: 
FREDERICK FLETCHER 
121 Gibson Road 
Lovisville, Kentucky 


MELMONT 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


310 S. Racine Ave. © Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Yours for the reching 


The Kentucky School Journal's 
advertisers offer excellent ideas for the 
teacher who watches for them. You 
must write directly to some of the firms 
for their material. If you use the con- 
venient coupon below, your name will 
be passed on to the advertisers’ whose 
material is listed. They will send the 
material directly to you. 

148. Information on summer op- 
portunity for good income demonstrat- 
ing safety products to new mothers. 
(Babee-Tenda Corporation ) 

151. Catalog of Social Studies, Sci- 
ence and Reading programs with 
LOOK - READ - LEARN books cover- 
ing ten important subject areas. Over 
100 titles. Illustrated. (Melmont Pub- 
lishers, Inc.) 

44, Graded Catalog of books for 
elementary and junior high schools 
and Classified Catalog of books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

52. Sample of Handwriting De- 
mons by Ernest Newland. It shows the 
eleven letters that cause half of the 
illegibilities and suggests ways to im- 
prove handwriting. One copy only to a 
teacher for a limited time only. ( Noble 
& Noble) 

64. Educational Map and Globe 
Program is a 12-page brochure that 
outlines many aspects in relation to the 
selection and use of maps and globes in 
the classroom. (Rand McNally Co.) 

82. Sweet Set-Up shows how stu- 
dents or PTA can make money this 
spring for class trips, memorial, equip- 
ment, etc., with sale of pecan candies 


USE THIS COUPON 


in boxes “personalized” with picture of 
school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc. ) 

105. Hawaii, The Aloha State is 
a reprint of an article from World 
Book Encyclopedia. It is a colorful, 24- 
page up-to-date booklet on our 5)th 
state. (Field Enterprises ) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group act vi- 
ties. (O & W Gift Tie, Idpls) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for cl .ss- 
room display—11” x 14” in color il- 
lustrating and describing Poison vy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also miniatures for 
distribution to pupils. Indicate quan ‘ity 
desired. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 

137. Brochure on study and travel 
in Mexico in 1960. Shows itinerary of 
field trips. Courses: Spanish, Art «nd 
History. College credit. (Taxco Sum- 
mer School) 








TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 
We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-salary area. Kindergarten thru collese. 
Apply now on no-obligation basis 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced ——— 
Philip Hensel, M. Ed., manage 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
—Nation- wide Coverage— 


For Teachers-- FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours —— credit. Session 
July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main _ Wichita, Kansas 




















TEACHERS 


Specialists and College Professors 
For Professional Advancement and/or Reloca- 
tion, Enroll Now! A_ dignified, confidential, 
personal service. 


ae oe PLACEMENT SERVICE 
1026 N.W. 22 St. Phone FR 6-7498 
Gateaivitto, Florida 











State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Enrollment: 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available only in the United States of America 


— in : 
school year o 
1959-60 only. 
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Quapratine and ReGuLINE 


by American Desk by American Desk 
And the opinion is unanimous! Tested in use from kindergarten to college, American Desk school 
furniture proves itself on all counts. Let us arrange an on-the-spot demonstration in your school. 
From a complete line, you’ll find units designed with you in mind. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


Standard OFFICE FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 


A DIVISION OF 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY LOUISVILLE, KY. 


220-230 S. FIRST ST. 


american desk manufacturing co. 
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Many announcements, news 


suggestions come... 


items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 





Group Processes 


What research says to the teacher 
about group processes in elementary 
and secondary schools is the latest 
(Number 19) in the DCT “What 
Research Says” series. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., single copies 25 cents, 
with discounts for multiple orders. 


Dr. Adron Doran 


Belated congratulations go to Dr. 
Adron Doran, president of Morehead 
State College, former president (1946- 
47) of the Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation, and presently a member of the 
KEA Board of Directors from the East- 
ern Kentucky Education Association, 
for his having been named Outstand- 
ing Kentuckian of the Year by the 
Kentucky Press Association. 

Dr. Doran has been an active and 
aggressive promoter of better things 
for education in Kentucky for many 
years. Last year he was given the Lin- 
coln Key Award at the KEA Conven- 


tion. 
Here is his most recent picture: 


NEA Journal 


‘Features Promotion 


The current (April) issue of the 
NEA Journal has a special feature on 
promotion, worthy of close study by 
classroom teachers. It is a symposium 
in which several individuals with 
meaningful backgrounds of experience 
discuss various aspects of school system 
promotion policies. 

They provide answers to such ques- 
tions as: What does current research 
say about promotion? How do chil- 
dren react to different promotion 
policies? How does the community 
view promotion? 

Included in the list of contributors 
is a professor of education from 
Michigan, an English and social stud- 
ies teacher from Alabama, an elemen- 
tary school principal from California, 
the head of a community college, an 
elementary school supervisor, a univer- 
sity professor of anthropology from 
California, a city schools superintend- 
ent from Virginia, and a school of 
education dean. 

Also included in this same issue of 
the Journal are articles on promoting 


the academically talented, a summer 
school program in science and mate- 
matics, improving the elementuy 
school physical education progr m, 
dinosaurs and other forms of life in 
prehistoric times, ways to qua ity 
teaching, and how to teach about he 
United Nations. 

All-in-all, this month’s NEA Jow: val 
makes worthwhile reading for ev :ry 
teacher who is concerned with do ng 
a better job. 


NEA Convention 

As most of you know, the NA 
Convention will be held in 0s 
Angeles this year, beginning on June 
26, and running through July 1. KEA 
does not plan to make special arran ze- 
ments for room reservations this year. 
It will be up to individual delegates 
and others to care for this matter, 
themselves. 

Detailed procedures for making 
room reservations were included in the 
February NEA Journal, on pages 6-8. 
You should make your reservations 
immediately, if you have not done so 
already. 


The famed Hollywood Bowl outside of Los Angeles is where the Los Angeles Symph ny 
Orchestra will entertain NEA convention participants at ‘Classroom Teachers Night.” 
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